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Features This Week 


gq Insurance Commissioners’ Convention 


Telegraphic despatches from staff correspondents give 
accounts of what is going on at Hartford meeting. 


gq Making Business Good 


Taking all depressions on high is the theme of this 
article written by William C. Morton. 


gq Casualty Review of Past Decade 


Underwriting and investment profits and losses of 100 
leading casualty, surety and miscellaneous insurance 
companies from 1922-1929. 


gq Novel Selling Suggestions 


Instalment buyers who have completed payments are 
in the saving habit. Why they are prospects for life 


insurance policies. 
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“BOY..IT’S GREAT! 


An Illustration of the 


PERFECT PROTECTION POLICY The Big Prospects Don’t 


$20,000 Payable for loss of life from accident. 
$10,000 Payable for loss of sight, two hands, 


two feet, or one hand and one foot | >» 
rom sien Dodge Me Now! 


$30,000 Payable for loss of life, or $20,000 for 
loss of sight or two members, if due 


baa £ og x 
to a collision or upset o ph ae ne ‘They’re wide-awake when you talk Income-Insur- 


awe automobile while 
therein. 1 ’ z : 
A ance with Perfect Protection ...the Reliance Life 


ble for 52 ks f ional dis- i : - ’ ° 
oo ae eee Insurance Policy under which you don’t have to die 


Fp rl to win! It’s made a REAL producer out of me... 
n- o 

a and I never enjoyed my work before as I do now!” 
$50 Medical attendance indemnity for non- 

disabling injuries. If you want to make the most of lower lapse ratios, increased renewals 

$50 Weekly indemnity for 52 weeks if your talents in an insurance career, and an enormously enlarged hot pros- 

disabled by sickness. find out about Perfect Protection. pect list. Besides Reliance pays 

$50 Per month IN ge cage after —= originated by Reliance! It has meant maximum first-year commissions and 

i pce Ag Pag oa the difference between Success and renewals. It has pioneered in giving 

months. No more premiums to pay Failure to hundreds of men and direct home-office connections and 

and no deductions from the amount of women. At least 35 accident and effective cooperation to its under- 

life insurance due your family. health claims are paid yearly to every writers. All the facts are yours for 

$5,000 Cash to you at age 65, or ; 100 Perfect Protection policy holders. the asking . . . in strictest confidence, 

$5,000 Cash or a substantial monthly income Such cash payments to LIVING of course! Just clip and mail the 


in event of natural death. . 2 “ 
ISSUED IN LARGER OR SMALLER clients make bigger new business, coupon. 
AMOUNTS 

















RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
Dept. S-5, Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me the full story of Perfect Protection 
" y/ and your Prosperity Plan for Agents 
Vearly half a billion of insurance in force and 
assets exceeding $66,000,000 . . . . . without 
consolidation or reinsurance . . . . ™ 26 years. 


THE SPECTATOR is published every Thursday by The Spectator Company. at 243 West 39th Street. New York. N Y. Entered as second-class mat*er 
Tune 8.01879, at the post office. New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3. 1879. THe Spectator, Volume CXNXV, Number NI, September 11. 1930: 
7 & $4.00 per annum. 
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Commissioners Elect Clarence W ysong 
President of National Convention 


Indiana’s Insurance Head Given Honorable Post; Special Com- 
mittee’s Report Reveals Important Study of Acquisition Costs ; 
Recommendations to See Action in December 


HARTFORD, CONN., Sept. 9. -— At the 
closing session of its two days of busi- 
ness this afternoon the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
elected Clarence C. Wysong, commis- 
sioner of insurance of Indiana, presi- 
dent of the convention. Other officers 
elected were Jess G. Read. insurance 
commissioner of Oklahoma, first vice- 
president; Clare A. Lee, insurance com- 
missioner of Oregon, second vice-presi- 
dent. Albert S. Caldwell, commissioner 
of insurance and banking of Ten- 
nessee, was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer. Ray Yenter, Iowa, was elected 
chairman of the executive committee 
and the other members of the commit- 
tee elected were Lloyd Dort, Nebraska; 
Dan C. Boney, North Carolina; C. S. 
Younger, Ohio; Matthew H. Taggart, 
Pennsylvania; W. A. Tarver, Texas 
and Theodore Thulemyer, Wyoming. 

At the morning session the long dis- 
cussed and much expected report of 
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Clarence C. Wysong 


the special committee of investigation 
of commissoin costs of insurance was 
presented. Charles D. Livingston, 
commissioner of insurance of Michigan, 
is the chairman of this committee. Few 
events in the insurance year have been 
awaited with more interest than his 
report which is the result of extensive 
study and of many hearings by the 
committee. At the afternoon session 
of the convention it was voted to defer 
action upon it until the mid-winter 
meeting of the convention which is to 
be held in New York in December. 

The report reviewed the work done 
by the committee and discussed in con- 
siderable detail the results of the three 
days’ hearings held in June in Chicago 
at which appeared leading executives 
of the fire and fidelity and surety com- 
panies of the country as .well as rep- 
resentatives of the agents’ and brokers’ 
associations. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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ASILIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





the American Federation of 
Labor, has criticized the currently 
active movement toward unemployment 
insurance on the grounds that it would 
tend to foster the dole system which 
has proved so unsatisfactory in Eu- 
rope. In a statement reported in last 
Tuesday’s issue of the New York Times 
Mr. Green is alleged to have declared 
that such a procedure, granting a mere 
subsistence rather than a guarantee of 
a full year’s wage, would tend to de- 
moralize those who received such bene- 
fits. 


Wie an GREEN, president of 


* * * 


N warning the employers of the na- 
tion against unemployment insur- 
ance it seems to me that Mr. Green has 
chosen a rather inauspicious moment. 
Last winter’s bread lines are too well 
remembered by thousands of victims of 
the 1930 economic crisis. Or the pre- 
sent day breadlines for that matter. 
It is all very well to say that the 
American laborer wants a job rather 
than charity but when there are no 
jobs to be had then that same Ameri- 
can laborer also wants to continue eat- 
ing. If charity be the only means to 
this end it is a pretty safe bet that he 
will say “Bring on your charity.” 
* * * 
F course, a well founded system 
of unemployment insurance, paid 
for in part by the workers and in part 
by the employer or other agencies, 
would embody no feature of a charity 
enterprise. It is inevitable that sea- 
sonal slackness will bring about unem- 
ployment in certain industries. It may 
be that in time an adjustment of work- 
ing hours will remove the necessity for 
laying off thousands of men at regular 
intervals. Until that time arrives, 
however, there ought to be some relief 
available aside from bread lines and 
municipal lodging houses. 
* ok * 
HETHER or not the problem is 
to be on a satisfactory basis de- 
pends upon whether the insurance pro- 
gram is instituted by experts, under 
capable supervision, or is made into a 
political measure. The latter course 
seems to be most likely just now and 
one foredoomed to failure. 
ok * * 
N the other hand, there is no rea- 
son why failure should be immi- 
nent. It is just as feasible to make 
unemployment insurance, on an im- 
proved system, a step upward as to al- 
low it to become a step down from the 
universally criticized dole system. 





AR back in the past I was once 
slightly engaged in what is known 
as litigation. I recall that my lawyer, 
when I would urge that something be 
done would reply, “It is best, I think, 
to let it simmer.” That policy, I sup- 
pose, does sometimes produce good re- 
sults. That seems to have been the 
case with my experience as leader of 
the Edison expedition in the desert. 
After weeks of simmering over the 
vital decision of which other members 
should be saved, a simmering due main- 
ly to the shortness of this column, it 
is suddenly ended. 
* * * 
N all those weeks we were hanging 
around until I should decide which 
three should start forth for safety 
with the three days’ provisions the 
other members of the party, I must 
say, were not idle. My fiancee, 
grew a little unreasonable at times be- 
cause she could not get any Sunday 
papers and so learn what the winter 
fashions were to be. My best friend, 
I regret to admit, developed an un- 
pleasant habit of agreeing with my 
fiancee when little arguments arose. In 
fact he had practically cooked his goose 


‘ so far as getting away safely on my 


nomination was concerned. 
* * * 


EEDLES to say the aged scien- 
tist’s young and socially inclined 
wife had several contract bridge par- 
ties and even planned a costume ball 
and her young son, romping around in 
the sand, grew healthier and browner 
every day. The two guides, since we 
remained in one place while the de- 
cision was being made, had no guiding 
to do and so enjoyed their leisure. 
* * * 
T was the aged scientist himself who 
surprised us. For hours at a time 
he would absent himself behind a 
neighboring sand bank and would give 
no explanation at all of his actions. 
* * * 


O we were dumfounded a couple 

of mornings ago when he an- 
nounced that he had perfected a meth- 
od of getting both food and drink from 
the cactus plants which grew in prickly 
profusion all about. The food was so 
palatable and the drink so invigorating 
that it was immediately apparent not 
three but all would be saved. He may 
one day give to the world the secret 
of his great discovery unless he feels 
it would take the edge off the pleasure 
of desert expeditions and put Mr. Edi- 
son in a hole for future tests. 


MERICANS make such an intense 
B ecsaien of their games that we 
often find in the successful business 
man, qualities which go to make up 
the successful athlete. Playing a game 
chiefly for the gratification of winning 
may not be cricket, but it is baseball, 
football and even golf. If you don’t 
think so, just hearken to the alumni 
body of a college whose athletic teams 
are enjoying plenty of exercise but not 
many victories. 

* * x 
OW in sporting circles certain 
athletes are frequently referred 
to as “good money players.” The term 
applies to players who are imbued with 
a high competitive spirit and whose 
brilliance is brightest when it is needed 
most. They are not always the best 
technical performers, rarely the coior- 
ful ones, but they have peculiar quali- 
ties of nerve and judgment which come 
to the surface in crucial moments. 
They are the fellows who hit. 
* * * 
OW closely this situation is par- 
alleled in business is prob- 
lematical. It seems inevitably human 
that there must be fair weather birds 
in business as there is in every other 
line of endeavor. We have all seen 
men qualify in the ranks for big posi- 
tions and then go to pieces when they 
were entrusted with ultimate respon- 
sibility. Reversely, we have seen men 
soldier along listlessly at mediocre jobs 
only to disclose unpredictable abilities 
when they were suddenly catapulted 
into tight spots. 
* * * 

T all events, now is the time for 
A all good men to come to the aid 
of their business. It is a time to test 
a man’s mettle. The records have 
shown what the business thorough- 
breds can do on a fast track, now we 
shall see what they can do when the 
going is rougher. It may be unfair to 
place the burden of nationwide depres- 
sion on individual shoulders but we 
mustn’t forget that many of these men 
have not been backward in taking bows 
for achievements made in the midst 
of prolonged prosperity. 

* * * 

T is to be hoped that executives in 

key positions won’t lose their grips. 
A good percentage of our present un- 
employment can be traced to the ner- 
vousness of responsible officers who 
slashed the payroll to the bone at the 
first cry of “Wolf!” It’s going to take 
heads that are long and cool to pull us 
out of this hole. 
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Underwriting and Invest- 
ment Profits and Losses of 
Casualty, Surety and Mis- 
cellaneous Insurance Com- 
panies in Ten Years. 


RANSACTIONS of the lJead- 

ing casualty, surety and mis- 
cellaneous insurance companies 
during the past decade, as shown 
by the table on page 38 of this is- 
sue, are extremely significant in 
view of the recent discussions of 
acquisition costs and the political 
clamor for a reduction of insur- 
ance rates so characteristic of 
many State legislatures through- 
out the country. 


The blunt fact is that in the 
decade of 1920-29, a representa- 
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tive period in American business 
history, one in which the eco- 
nomic pendulum has swung from 
high to low but which probably 
represents the true average of 
what we might expect in any 
cross-section of similar periods 
in the future, the operations of 
the casualty insurance companies 
have resulted in a net underwrit- 
ing loss of two-tenths of one per 
cent. The companies, therefore, 
have been wholly unable to de- 
pend upon the monies derived ex- 
clusively from the most important 
part of their business, insurance 
against loss, and it is only be- 
cause of the banking side of the 
business that they have been able 
to maintain solvency and return 
a reasonable profit to their stock- 
holders. 

In these ten years under sur- 
vey, the investment income and 
accretion of these companies has 
amounted to $361,820,373 and 
the net surplus earned is $353,- 
145,492. Out of this the compa- 
nies paid dividends of $158,288,- 
991, which figure includes the con- 
sideration of such remittances as 
were made to the home offices of 
foreign companies and also the 
contributions to surplus due to 
the sale of stock at a premium. 
After accounting for decreases in 
special reserves, contingent 
funds, etc., of $2,147,011, the com- 
panies were able to show at the 
end of the ten-year period, an in- 
crease in surplus of $197,003,507. 
Results of the ten years’ trans- 
actions are shown for these lead- 
ing companies in condensed form 
below. 








Underwriting income earned. .$5,527,411,330 
Investment income accretion.. 361,820,373 
Decrease in contingent funds.. 2,147,011 

WROGED fe. eves ohne soe eRe $5,891,378,714 
Losses Imeurred .....ccecscoss $2,804,887,546 
Expenses incurred........... 2,731,198,670 
Dividends declared .......... 158,288,991 
Increase in surplus.......... 197,003,507 

ee Pen ee a $5,891,378,714 


For purposes of comparison 
the table is divided into four 
groups, the first one showing mul- 
tiple line casualty companies, the 
second one listing the health and 
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accident carriers, the third the 
fidelity and surety branch and the 
fourth, miscellaneous companies. 
The first group, those companies 
writing a general casualty busi- 
ness, is by far the largest under 
consideration and transacted over 
80 per cent of the total business 
of the companies in the table. In 
its underwriting experience this 
group is below the figures of the 
group as a whole, having suffered 
an underwriting loss of six- 


tenths of 1 per cent. The in- 
vestment income accretion of the 


companies listed in this group, 
however, amounted to $290,159,- 
523, which was sufficient to en- 
able them to write off their un- 
derwriting loss, pay dividends 
and still increase their surplus 
by $149,548,111. 

The accident and health group 
were able to achieve an under- 
writing profit of 2.2 per cent and 
to add $19,592,123 to their sur- 
plus. The fidelity and surety 
companies have also enjoyed an 
underwriting profit, their ratio to 
underwriting income earned for 
the ten years being 2.7 per cent 
and they have added $18,474,602 
to their surplus. The miscella- 
neous companies which include 
lines that have been profitable, 
such as steam boiler insurance 
and lines which have been un- 
profitable, such as credit and auto- 
mobile business, show an under- 
writing loss for the decade of 
four-tenths of 1 per cent. Their 
investment income and accretion, 
however, has enabled them also 
to add to their surplus $9,388,671. 


When this table was published 
a year ago for the decade of 1919- 
28, the results of the year 1929 
had a favorable effect on the 
grand totals. The present table, 
however, is for the most part 
detrimentally affected by the op- 
erations for the year 1929. 

This table shows that after 
transacting business for ten years 
under conditions which, on the 
whole, were favorable to business, 


Editorial 
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only 50 per cent of these compa- 
nies in the casualty and surety 
field were able to obtain an under- 
writing profit. Furthermore, it 
appears that the companies have 
not been unduly extravagant or 
wasteful in the matter of ex- 
penses incident to obtaining bus- 
iness. The ratio of expenses in- 
curred to underwriting income 
earned for the ten years under 
consideration is 48.3 per cent 
which is not a high acquisition 
cost when it is remembered that 
the casualty insurance business is 
comparatively young, that there 
are a great many new companies 
entering the field and that compe- 
tition in this new and already 
crowded field is extremely keen. 

The results show that snap 
judgments in the way of rate 
making and legal restrictions can- 
not be applied to this business 
without unfortunate effects. It 
is evident from the table that ex- 
perience acquired over two, or 
even three, years may not be 
safely used as a basis for future 
predictions. The companies have 
experienced some of their most 
unprofitable years on the heels of 
their most successful years. The 
casualty business, it appears from 
these figures, has not yet reached 
complete stabilization. 

The purposes of casualty, sure- 
ty and miscellaneous insurance 
are extremely important to the 
welfare of the public and of busi- 
ness, protecting at great risk, as 
they do, the great industries that 
bulwark the modern economic 
world. It seems that the least 
they are entitled to is a reason- 
able margin of profit on their op- 
erations. Such a profit has not 
been their good fortune in the 
last ten years. 





Unemployment Insurance 


N the July 3 issue of THE SPEC- 
TATOR, G. Hirshfield wrote an 
illuminating treatise on “Unem- 
ployment Insurance Abroad.” 
His opening paragraph contained 
the following statement: “The 


Editorial 


unemployment insurance prob- 
lem abroad is becoming serious. 
It doesn’t seem to work out 
right.” This analysis referred 
principally to Great Britain and 
Germany, where relief of this 
kind has been tried for years— 
under State control. 

Accompanying that article was 
the following editor’s note: 


In presenting the accompanying ar- 
ticle on unemployment insurance as it 
operates in foreign countries THE SPEC- 
TATOR in no wise deprecates the institu- 
tion in principle. The many trouble- 
some problems which have developed in 
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in the day’s work. 
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N ARCHITECTURAL LANDMARK OF DIGNITY AND 
BEAUTY, this building is primarily an ideal workshop. The 
Company’s 3,800 employees enjoy the maximum of good air, sun- 
light and quiet possible in the intense life of Manhattan, as well as 
20th Century utilities and conveniences that multiply human effciency 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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the systems as practised in Great Brit- 
ain and Germany should serve as a 
guide and make possible material im- 
provement in the extension of this form 
of insurance in America. 


It is thus apparent that THE 
SPECTATOR opened the _ subject 
some, months ago with an open 
mind. Still further evidence of 
this stand is contained in our 
Aug. 21 issue, in the following: 


Still another and equally pressing 
question which may be taken up by the 
law makers of the Union is that of un- 
employment. Loss of income due to 
sickness, death and accident all have 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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Agent’s Problems to Be 
Discussed 





An Important Detail of 
American Life Con- 


vention Program 





Agency Officers to Speak 





Walter B. Webb to Preside as 
Chairman of This Session at 


Chicago Meeting 


The American Life Convention, which 
will held its twenty-fifth annual (silver 
anniversary) meeting at The Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 1, 2 and 3, 
has always given sympathetic thought 
to the problems of the agent in the 
field and cooperated with the agents 
and their organizations in bettering the 
standards of the life insurance pro- 
ducers. 

At its Milwaukee, Wis., meeting on 
Sept. 22, 1922, the convention adopted 
resolutions endorsing the aims and ac- 
complishments of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and recom- 
mended that company field representa- 
tives affiliate with that body. And so 
there is something more than a mere 
courtesy gesture in the fact that a 
delegation of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters will be among the 
fraternal delegates to attend the meet- 
ing of the convention. 

The agency section meeting to be 
held the morning of Oct. 3 will be 
among the most important to be held 
in connection with the annual gather- 
ing of the convention. 

The speakers before the agency sec- 
tion will include A. L. Dern, manager 
of agencies, Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Walter Cluff, supervisor, department 
of instruction, Kansas City Life, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; and James A. McLain, 
agency vice-president of the Guardian 
Life Insurance Company, New York. 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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John W. Murphy 


Joins Pan-American Life 


NEW ORLEANS, Sept. 5.—John W. 
Murphy, for the past four years 
assistant to Lorry A. Jacobs, director 
of public relations of the Southland 
Life Insurance Company of Dallas, has 
been appointed manager of the newly 
created public relations department of 
the Pan-American Life Insurance Com- 
pany in New Orleans, according to an- 
nouncement by Ted M. Simmons, man- 
ager United States Agencies of the 
company. Murphy has already as- 
sumed his new duties with the Pan- 
American. 

“In establishing our public relations 
department,” said Mr. Simmons, “we 
have in view creation of new and help- 
ful services to our field organization 
as well as coordination under one de- 
partment the advertising and other 
publicity given out of the company. 
Our field service department is to be 
enlarged to take in new developments 
in sales planning and various forms of 
recently evolved home office help for 
the agent. This is in keeping with the 
general policy of the Pan-American 
Life to give our representatives the 
best help possible at all times.” 


Human Problems of 
America 





Keynote of Life Presidents’ 
Annual Convention in New 
York in December 





Building National Reserves 





Old-Age Dependency and Protec- 
tion to Physically Impaired 
Included in Discussions 


NEw York, Sept. 10.—America’s 
human problems will be in the fore- 
front of the discussions at the Twenty- 
fourth Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
which will be held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on Thursday and Friday, 
Dec. 11 and 12, it was announced today. 
The chairman of the convention will 
be James Lee Loomis, president of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford. 


Representative Speakers 


The speakers, who will include repre- 
sentatives from the fields of jour- 
nalism, science, education and trans- 
portation, as well as life insurance, will 
discuss what has been done and can 
be done by the nation’s great agencies 
for social advancement, under the 
theme — “Building National Reserves 
for Human Needs.” Among their 
topics will be discussions of the preven- 
tion of old-age dependency and the 
work of extending insurance protection 
to individuals who are physically im- 
paired. A survey of health and mor- 
tality conditions in the nation will also 
form a part of the program. 

Invitations to attend the convention 
are being mailed to the executives of 
all life insurance companies in the 
United States and Canada. The In- 
surance Commissioners of the various 
States and of the provinces are also 
being asked to attend. 

Outlining the scope of the conven- 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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Insurance Encourages 
Better Times 





Unostentatious Announce- 
ment Assures_ Clerical 
Force of Employment 





Will Stimulate Buying 





Dallas, Texas, Chamber of Com- 
merce Taking Up Movement, 
Which Undoubtedly Will 
Spread 


By WILLIAM THORNTON 


Quietly and without ostentation life 
insurance in the Southwest is trying 
to give impetus to a return of pros- 
perity—not by pushing for volume, not 
by trying to curtail policy loans and 
reduce lapsation, not by lending finan- 
cial aid to paralysed business industry. 
but by frying to calm panic and by en- 
couraging sane optimism. 

The Praetorians of Dallas, Tex., has 
announced to its home office force that 
the company does not contemplate a 
reduction in clerical force or a curtail- 
ment of salaries. On the contrary, the 
company will maintain its present or- 
ganization and wage scale, and in addi- 
tion will pay a ten per cent bonus to 
employees on their 1930 salaries. 

The Southern Old Line Life, also of 
Dallas, has announced that it has no 
retrenchment program in view, that its 
present office force and existing wage 
scale will be maintained. E. F. White, 
vice-president of this company, made 
the following significant statement a 
few days ago: 

“IT was asked by one of our agents 
to call on a prospect. We could not 
close. The prospect believed in life in- 
surance and admitted the need. I sifted 
his objections to get the real reason. 
I asked: ‘Has your salary been cut?’ 
‘No.’ ‘Do you expect it to be cut?’ ‘No.’ 
‘Then why don’t you buy life insur- 
ance?’ He admitted that it was be- 
cause he was afraid of what would 
happen. He didn’t know whether his 
salary would be reduced, or whether he 
would even have a job.” 

Mr. White continued: “Realizing that 
this was typical and that the situation 
is serious, I returned to our office and 
had a talk with Mr. Slaughter, our 
president. He agreed to announce to 
our home office force that there would 
be no reduction in clerical force or 
salaries. We believe that this will stim- 
ulate buying, and will help bring about 
better times.” 

The Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
“got wind of” the Southern Old Line’s 
program, and is quietly making a can- 
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Maurice B. Cohill 


Maurice B. Cohill Resigns 
as Assistant Manager 





Former Member of Edward A. 


Woods Company to Become a 
Knight of the Rate Book 


Maurice B. Cohill, assistant manager 
of the Edward A. Woods Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has resigned his posi- 
tion to become a full time field man 
in the same organization. 

Mr. Cohill attended the University 
of Pennsylvania and since coming into 
the life insurance business has taken 
every course available such as the 
correspondence course, advanced course 
of the Equitable and was one of the 
first twenty-one people to receive the 
degree of C. L. U. He also attended 
the Holeombe Managerial School. 

Although Mr. Cohill has had a suc- 
cessful office experience of many years, 
he has always been attracted by the 
possibilities and opportunities afforded 
the underwriter who devotes his entire 
time to field work, and is therefore 
resigning his office duties to go out as 
a knight of the rate book. 








vass of the city to ascertain which cor- 
porations and firms are willing to adopt 
a similar program and make it known. 
It is believed that a large number will 
follow suit, and that the public an- 
nouncement will promote a return to 
normal trading and will stimulate busi- 
ness. If the movement spreads, as it 
should by force of example, it is bound 
to have a beneficent effect. 





The paid-for business for the Julian S. 
Myrick office of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York for the month of August, 
1930, was $2,633,000 as compared with 
$3,051,791 for 1929. 

For the year the total paid-for business 
amounted to $31,441,811.88 as compared 
with $33,553,507. 








Guardian Life Picks. Greenbrier 
for 1931 Fieldmen’s Convention 


The Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America has announced the 
selection of the Greenbrier at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., as the’scene 
of ‘its next Leaders’ Club Convention, 
July 14, 15 and 16, 1981. 

The company recently celebrated its 
70th anniversary with a three-day con- 
vention at the New Yorker Hotel in 
New York City. At that gathering, of- 
ficers of the Leaders Club for the 1930- 
1931 Club Year, ending June 30, 19931, 
were chosen, resulting in the following 
slate: Donald Russell of New York 
(McNamara), president; A. W. Fetter 
of Greensboro, first vice-president; 
Jacob Grob of Cleveland, second vice- 
president; vice-president-at-large — 
Eastern District, F. S. Doremus of New 
York (Doremus); Central District, 
E. N. Oistad of St. Paul; Southern and 
Southwestern District, J. M. Andrews 
of Fort Smith; Western, Mountain and 
Pacific District, C. K. Brust of Los. 
Angeles. 


Ontario Increases Amount of Life 
Insurance in 1929 


Figures made available by R. Leigh- 
ton Foster, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for Ontario, revealed that the 
premium income of Ontario life insur- 
ance business for 1929 amounted to 
more than $800,000,000, a 10 per cent 
increase over 1928. The report showed 
that disbursements to Ontario policy- 
holders aggregated more than $45,000,- 
000, or a 26.1 per cent increase over 
1928. New business issued in the prov- 
ince totaled approximately $494,000,- 
000. 


Federal Reserve Bank Buys 
Group 


The Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis an- 
nounces that it has contracted with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society to 
double the Group Life Insurance pro- 
gram now protecting its employees, i.e., 
the coverage is increased from $807,- 
600 to $1,615,200. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis together with 
the Louisville, Memphis, and Little 
Rock branches, has 534 employees in- 
sured under this plan. Under the first 
group contract each employee received 
a certificate of insurance having a face 
value equal to one year’s salary with 
a limit of $10,000. Under the revised 
contract, each employee receives a cer- 
tificate equalling two years’ salary with 
a limit of $10,000. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank pays the entire cost of this 
insurance program. 
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Mississippi Insurance Law 


Insurance agents, agencies and ad- 
justers in Mississippi are subject to 
the gross income or sales tax (G, L. 
1930, c. 90, Art. I—H. 567), Attorney 
General George T. Mitchell has advised 
the. chairman of the State tax commis- 
sion the United States Daily reports. 


The privilege tax code (G. L. 1930, c. 
90, Art. III—H. 517), exempts insur- 
ance companies issuing the policies, but 
this exemption does not extend to in- 
surance agents, the opinion which was 
written by Assistant Attorney General 
J. A. Lauderdale, ruled. 

The opinion follows in full text: 

Under date of July 17, I have your 
inquiry in reference to section 103, with 
reference to privilege tax upon insur- 
ance agents, agencies, and adjusters in 
which you state as follows: 

“The contention has been made that 
the last part of the above quoted sec- 
tion, by reason of the fact that it pro- 
vides that the tax levied is in lieu of 
all licenses and privilege taxes, State, 
county or municipal, exempts insurance 
agents and agencies from any tax lia- 
bility under House bill 567. The Com- 
mission has ruled that this exemption 
only applies to every person, firm or 
corporation which contracts on their, 
his, or its account to issue any policies 
for or agreements for life, fire, marine, 
surety, guaranty, fidelity, employees’ 
liability, liability, credit, health, acci- 
dent, livestock plate-glass, tornado, 
automobile, automatic sprinkler, bur- 
glary, steam-boiler, and/or all other 
forms of insurance; and that it only 
applies to the company issuing the 
policies, and does not apply to the 
agents and agencies who solicit the 
business and write the policies and 
simply receive their commission.” 

I advise that in my opinion your con- 
struction of said statute is correct. 





Guardian Life Appoints H. T. 
Green Manager at Atlanta 


Effective Sept. 2, The Guardian Life 
Insurance Company of America an- 
nounces the appointment of Holcombe 
T. Green as manager of its Atlanta 
Agency. Headquarters of the agency 
are located in suite 1105-7 First 
National Bank Building, 14 Peachtree 
Street, S. W. 

A native of Georgia. Manager Green 
attended Mercer University and is a 
graduate at law. 





The Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia announces as 
of Sept. 1, 1930, the appointment of 
Lowell W. Davis, formerly of Denver, 
Colo., as general agent at Hartford, 
Conn., and vicinity. He succeeds Charles 
E. Stockder. 
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REVISED CONDITIONS ANNOUNCED 


The Insurance Advertising Confer- 
2nce has announced revised conditions 
and instructions governing the annual 
award of the Insurance Journal Ad- 
vertising Trophy. A beautiful bronze 
wall plaque together with gold, silver 
and bronze miniatures will be 
awarded at the annual meeting of 
the Conference to be held in the 
Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee, Sept. 
28-Oct. 1. 

The wall plaque is presented to the 
company sponsoring the best series 
of insurance tradepaper advertise- 
ments appearing during the twelve 
months ending Sept. 1, and the gold 
miniature becomes the property of 
the individual who created the ad- 
vertisements. The silver and bronze 
miniatures are awarded the creators 
of the second and third best entries. 

All exhibits are to be sent as soon 
as possible to The Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference, 640 Temple Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. Prospective exhibitors 
are invited to write for a special 
folder giving complete information. 











Convention and Sales Conference 

Under the leadership of Supervisor 
J. W. Mann, the Eastern Carolina 
Agencies of the Occidental Life of Ra- 
leigh held their annual convention and 
sales conference at Wrightsville Beach, 
N. C., Aug. 15 and 16. Headquarters 
were the Kitty Cottage. 

Between 30 and 40 representatives 
of the Occidental in eastern North 
Carolina were present. Among those 
who qualified were R. E. Hedrick, W. S. 
Swain, J. C. Mayo, S. N. Moore, C. B. 
Holder, G. D. Hill, A. J. Williams, O. H. 
Brock, R. L. Duffy, C. E. Hamilton, 
L. R. Cayton, L. N. Swindell, 


9 
Aetna General Agents Meet 


SWAMPSscoTT, MAss., Sept: 8.—The 
importance of organized selling, espe- 
cially as it applies to times as difficult 
as the present, was stressed in the key 
note address that Vive-President K. A. 
Luther delivered at the opening session 
of the Aetna Life seventh annual Gen- 
eral Agents Conference which opened 
here at the New Ocean House this af- 
ternoon. 


In his address Mr. Luther recalled 
the key note address of a year ago, 
when it was pointed out that special 
attefhtion should be given to the man 
in management. He pointed out how 
fortunate it was that efforts in this 
direction should have been taken at 
such a time. He was very emphatic in 
saying that last year’s key note theme 
should not be set aside, but rather car- 
ried along with the key note of this 
year, which will be organized selling. 
Any plan, he said, that is well organ- 
ized, well constructed, is better than no 
plan. Any agency that is well man- 
aged and that will make a special and 
intelligent effort toward organized sell- 
ing, he concluded, can_ successfully 
overcome any adverse condition. 


President Morgan B. Brainard, who 
has never failed to be present at one 
of the Aetna General Agency Confer- 
ences, was unable to appear as sched- 
uled on the program and deliver his 
address of welcome. In his absence 
Mr. Luther read the address for him. 
Of particular interest was Mr. Brain- 
ard’s reference to the difficulties we 
have encountered during the past year 
as a result of the market decline in Oc- 
tober, 1929, and made a highly encour- 
aging statement. 














by the Manhattan. 


months of 1929. 


Policy. 








——____* 


Progress During 1930 


Nineteen Thirty has seen many strides made 


Its paid for business shows an increase for 
each month of 1930 over the corresponding 


It has just issued an exceptional Low Cost 


Its 1930 Rate Book and Manual is up-to-the- 
minute in its completeness. 


Its gain in insurance in force is the best ever. 


It Pays to Be a Manhattan Man 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Organized 1850 
THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 
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Reducing 
the HIGH COST of 


La pses 





Insurance officials, this year more than ever before, have been seeking ways of 
reducing the cost of lapses. 

Lapses have increased because policy loans have increased. Policy loans have in- 
creased because of business conditions. 

It is a well known fact that a large percentage of policyholders who borrow on 


their policies, especially those who borrow the limit, never pay another premium. The 
policies become lapsed, and the policyholders are lost to the company. 


It is apparent that any plan that will help these borrowers work out their indi- 
vidual financial situations is going to help hold their policies in effect. 


It is also apparent that unless they are taken care of by the companies that 
made the loans many of them will be serviced by competing companies substituting 


new policies. 


The alarming cost of lapses can only be reduced by constructive work with 
policyholders. For years the officials of the American Conservation Company have 
directed work of this nature—service work that protects both the policyholder and 
the company. Our organization of trained men produces results at low average cost— 


with complete satisfaction to our clients. 


Information concerning methods and rates will be furnished on request. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATION COMPANY 
LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE 
Herbert G. Shimp, President 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Wise Saws from an Insur- 
ance Company’s Records 





Unique Book Published by the 
Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


“Wise Saws and Modern Instances,” 
is the title of a book published by the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Milwaukee. It is a collec- 
tion of passages from the minutes of 
the association of agents the small an- 
nual statements and reports of policy- 
holders’ examining committees of the 
company. It was compiled by Eliza- 
beth Wight, assistant to the secretary 
of the publicity committee. The book 
was not printed for general circulation 
but, as the secretary of the publicity 
committee, Henry F. Tyrrell says, for 
the use and inspiration of Northwest- 
erners. 

The quotations are arranged under 
some 100 topics which run alphabetic- 
ally from “Ability” to “Work.” Each 
quotation is credited to the author. In 
all the authors number about 200 and 
only one of the many hundred quo- 
tations is labeled anonymous. That, 
under the general heading ‘Work,’ is, 
“T have been with the Company thirty- 
three years, and I say it is work, and 
it is work again, and then it is work 
again, and then it is never say die.” 

Not only Northwesterners would en- 
joy many of the wise saws though in 
other insurance companies men might 
not agree with A. W. Kimball’s asser- 
tion that “There is no loyalty in life 
insurance like the loyalty of North- 
western agents.” Mr. Kimball in an- 
other page remarks that “There is one 
thing I have always felt about North- 
western agents and that is, they believe 
more firmly in their company than the 
agents of any other company.” 











Stephen M. Babbit 
President 


HUTCHINSON KANSAS 
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Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


Address. 


Percy H. Evans appears to be the 
most frequently quoted and it is hard- 
ly to be wondered at since he is evi- 
dently a man who is capable of ex- 
pressing himself simply, directly and 
with charm. The same thing may be 
said of W. D. Van Dyke, president of 
the Northwestern Mutual as may be 
seen by such a quotation as “No 
genuine sportsman is ever satisfied 
with a good record, he is always work- 
ing to break some world’s record and 
after he had done that he strives to 
break his own record.” 

The book is unusual and interesting. 
Its typographical appearance is ex- 
cellent. 





R. H. Keffer, General Agent of the tna 
Life Insurance Company at 100 William 
Street, New York City, has announced that 
the 100 William Street agency paid for 
$2,896,200 during the month of August, 
1930, as compared to $2,297,240 for month 
of August, 1929, an increase of $598,960. 

The total business paid for by this agency 
for the year 1930 to September Ist, is 
$25,922,625. 


Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 












Purchases Group Contract 


Martin J. Condon, president, Ameri- 
can Snuff Company of Memphis, Tenn., 
announces a Group Life Insurance pro- 
gram in excess of one million dollars of 
protection for the employees of the 
company, already effective and under- 
written by The Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, through Miss Dorothy 
Cawthon, Equitable Representative in 
Memphis. 

All employees of the American Snuff 
Company are eligible for the insurance 
protection without medical examina- 
tion, in amounts based on salary at the 
very low cost of 60 cents yer month per 
$1,000 as follows: 

Those earning less than $1,000 per 
year, $500 of insurance, and increasing 
in a graduated scale based on salaries 
of $1,000 to $10,000 for amounts of in- 
surance increasing from $1,500 to 
$10,000. 

New employees become immediately 
eligible for this coverage. 











period a year ago. 


ness. 








| 50 UNION SQUARE 


20.8% Increase 


The steady growth which The Guardian has experienced in 
recent years continues at an accelerated pace in 1930. During 
the first six months of this year, Guardian Fieldmen produced 
20.8% more new paid-for business than in the corresponding 


Production in June, 1930, was the greatest for any month in 
the seventy years during which The Guardian has been in busi- 


1860—Seventy Years of Service—1930 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


* NEW YORK CITY 
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Life Insurance 






























67 Wall Street, New York City 





LOR ET $8,368,391.84 
Capital and Sarpltis... 55... ......%. 4,089,955.81 
Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve ..... 50C,000.00 
EES 552 EEE Ss eierrsne eee 55s 3,778,436.03 








RE-INSURANCE ONLY -:- Casualty Lines 








Competing with no direct-writing Insurance Company 


Qualified before U. S. Treasury and Licensed by Principal 
States 


FINANCIALLY STRONG -:- CONSERVATIVE -:- LIBERAL 
CONTRACTS 


Correspondence Invited 








ome + 


AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE C0. 



























OUR NEW HOME 


Policies for all ages 1 to 70. 

Children’s Policies with Benefici- 
ary Insurance. 

Both Participating and Non-Par- 
ticipating. 














Available Terri- Disability and Double Indemnity. 
tory in 17 States Surgical and Dismemberment 
West of the Mis- Benefits. 
sissippi and in II- Non-Medical. Standard and Non- 
linois and Florida Standard. 
Sales Planning—-Circularization 
Department. 
Perseverance and Producer’s 
Clubs. 


Special Monthly Premium Plan. 


| Grow with This Progressive Company 





Central States Life 
Insurance Co. 





HOME OFFICE-—-ST. LOUIS 











= suc- 
cess of our new 
sales plan narrows 
down to this: 













For full information write 


Superintendent of Agencies 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE PLAN IS 
BUILT TO SECURE 
FINANCIAL INDE. 
PENDENCE FOR 

THE AGENT. 










































ROCKFORD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


&4 


For Uuirect Contract 
Write to 









FRANCIS L. BROWN, 


President 


HOME OFFICE 
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Agents’ Problem to Be 
Discussed 
(Concluded from page 7) 

Walter E. Webb. vice-president of 
the National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America. Chi- 
cago, Ill., is chairman of the agency 
section and will preside at its sessions. 

Mr. Dern will discuss “Creating 
Agency Organization Outside Metro- 
politan Centers.” His company has 
been very successful in this field of or- 
ganization and his remarks should 
prove very valuable to members for- 
tunate enough to hear him. 

“Teaching Agents—What, How and 
Who” is the subject assigned to Mr. 
Cluff. He is recognized as one of the 
most successful educational directors 
in the life insurance industry and it is 
certain he will have a real message. 

“Problems in Development of Metro- 
politan Territory” is the text assigned 
to Mr. McLain. This is a field with 
which he is fully acquainted, as he 
has worked his way upwards from the 
selling ranks. He started with the 
Warren M. Horner Agency at Minneap- 
olis, Minn., after finishing his scholas- 
tic education at Urbana University and 
Case School of Applied Science. He 
was also a member of the first class 
in life insurance at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, completing the 
course in 1920. He then joined the 
Home Office Agency Department of the 
Guardian Life. In 1924, he was made 
assistant superintendent of agencies; 
in 1925, inspector of agencies and in 
1927 superintendent of agencies. This 
year he was elevated to the post of 
agency vice-president. During the 
National thrift campaign of 1930 he 
served as chairman of the life insur- 
ance day committee. He is a member 
of the executive committee of the life 
insurance sales research bureau. 

A round table discussion of various 
agency problems will be a feature of 
the agency section meeting. 

The complete program for the home 
office management section of which H. 
F. Chadeayne, manager administration 
department, Missouri State Life Insur- 
ance Company, St. Louis, Mo., is chair- 
man, has also been announced. 

W. J. Donald, managing director of 
the American management association, 
New York City, will be the section’s 
representative on the main convention 
program. He will speak the morning 
of Oct. 2 on “Management Trends and 
Their Meaning to Life Insurance Com- 
panies.” 

“Giving Home Office Employees an 
Insurance Background” will be Chair- 
man Chadeayne’s subject at opening 
of the section meeting at 8 p. m. Oct. 1. 

The discussion will be by J. P. Yort, 
secretary and actuary, Acacia Mutual 
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Life Association;: Washington, D. C., 
and R. C. Reuendorffer, secretary, 
Guardian Life Insurance Company, 
New Nork, N. Y. 

The balance of the Home Office Man- 
agement Section program follows: 

“Expediting the Issuance of Policies,” 
L. D. Cavanaugh, vice-president and 
actuary, Federal Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. Discussion by J. C. 
Higdon, secretary and actuary, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Round table discussions. 

“Control of Home Office Expenses’’: 
Discussion by H. C. Pennicke, man- 
ager planning and personnel, American 
Central Life Insurance Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and Chairman Chad- 
eayne. 

“Lost Policy Procedure”: Discussion 
by Ben S. Graham, vice-president, 
Brooklyn National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., and D. Sharpe, 
secretary-treasurer, Central Life In- 
surance Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Texas Life Company Meets 


DALLAS, TEX., Aug. 29.—More than 
100 agents of the Texas Life Insurance 
company of Waco attended the annual 
agency convention at Galveston. Ad- 





AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 
1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 


1930 Two Billions 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 











dresses were delivered by John D. May- 
field, president; J. B. King of Dallas, 
F. A. Spencer of Bonham, N. V. Hen- 
derson of San Antonio and K. L. Riggs 
of Lubbock. Following a general busi- 
ness session the agents were guests of 
the company on a boat ride on Galves- 
ton bay and at a dinner-dance at a 
beach hotel. 











OPTIMISTIC 





Pall Fall business promises to be good. 
Male sad Female Risks Every indication that the “Mother 
ag eyo Hubbards” of the mercantile world 

Coverage will be stocking up their “bare cup- 
= repr mpeny boards.” 

Payments Rush orders will stimulate pro- 
Generous Contract duction and increased sales will put 
ca a ready cash in circulation. 
Substantial Company Thrifty business and professional 
— Any re se men will want to safeguard their 
Pays a — . incomes. 

Indemanities Our Gold Seal Income Guaranty 

policy will do this. A policy with 
Pn ag ony many desirable exclusive features— 
Indiana aces a policy easy to sell. 


Illinois 


=a)— 





We want more live men to 
represent us in our terri- 
tory. Write today. 








Income ay naranty Company 





Authorized Capital $1,000,000.00 © Legal Reserve Stock Com 
Income Building ——{ &stablished 1917}—— South Bend, Ind. 


Life Insurance 

















PRODUCTIVE TERRITORIES 


in which to sell an unusual feature 
policy, backed by a sound pro- 
gressive life insurance company, 
are available in these states. 


Experienced life insurance salesmen between the ages 
of twenty-eight and forty-five, who have the ability 
to successfully manage a general agency, are offered 
an opportunity to make a connection with a company 
of established reputation and unlimited resources. 


Our new Master Endowment paying increasing amounts, 
in addition to the face of the policy, should death occur 
before maturity of the endowment, offers a feature 
policy, which, together with the usual forms, provides 
unusual sales opportunities to the right men. 


Assets Over $38,000,000 


Insurance in Force Over $140,000,000 


Address Inquiries to 


BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEBRASKA 


LINCOLN 


NEBRASKA 
































The Peoria Life— 


It Pays! 


The Peoria Life has built a widespread reputation 
for promptness by its policy of paying all claims 
within 30 minutes of receipt of proofs. In every 
community where the Peoria Life operates, it wins 
warm approval by its quick and liberal settlements. 

Peoria Life agents, like Peoria Life policyholders, 
realize the profit of Peoria Life Service. They 
prosper because their Company’s wide variety of 
policies enables them to meet all circumstances, to 
cover the insurance needs of men, women, and 
children; because they have distinctive policies 
whose attractive features are not matched elsewhere; 
because they are constantly being stimulated by 
an interesting program of contests and worthwhile 
rewards; because their Company is continually 
developing its territory and creating new oppor- 
tunities for its agents; because it assumes re- 
sponsibility for their success, and promotes their 
progress by practical training and thorough, help- 
ful Home Office cooperation. 

Peoria Life agents join their policyholders and 
beneficiaries in saying: “Peoria Life Service Pays!” 


PEORIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Peoria, Illinois 


























“We want 2,000 copies.. 


.1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 





WALTER CLUFF’S 
course of study in 


LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 











Send for this 
Book today. 


Your money 


back if you 
don’t profit 
byreading it! 


EDITION LIMITED ! 


O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 


Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 
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' Box 617, Louisville, Ky. 


Enclosed is one dollar. 
; Cluff’s new book to me. 
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Plans for Life Presidents’ 
Meeting 


(Concluded from page 7) 
tion, Manager George T. Wight of the 
Association is sending the following 
announcement with the invitations: 

“When the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents gathers for its 
Twenty-fourth Annual Convention, a 
year which has tested the nation’s fiber 
will be drawing to a close. Hand in 
hand with the fight to overcome com- 
mercial and industrial lassitude has 
gone a sifting of human requirements. 
Retrenchment has been the watchword 
in many families. Upon others finan- 
cial necessity has imposed even more 
severe limitations. Nevertheless, such 
indices as savings bank deposits and 
life insurance purchases have reflected 
a nation-wide tendency to build sub- 
stantially for the future. Economic 
uncertainty has revealed a deep under- 
current of perseverance toward provi- 
sion for the more fundamental human 
necessities. 

“To obtain a deeper insight into the 
nation’s human problems, to direct at- 
tention toward solution of some of 
these questions of broad public interest 
and to show the relationship thereto 
of the institution of life insurance will 
be the animating purpose of the Twen- 
ty-fourth Convention. Discussions will 
center around the general theme: 

“The onward march of civilization 
can be traced to human needs that have 
been satisfied. Railways stretch their 
steel fingers across the country as a 
result of a demand for rapid transpor- 
tation. Palatial liners cross the ocean 
between the old world and the new in a 
few days in response to the need for 
safe and speedy passage. Telephones 
and radios meet the necessity for in- 
stant communication over vast dis- 
tances. The airplane has not only 
satisfied man’s desire to travel with a 
swift directness that would level nat- 
ural barriers, but has enabled him to 
penetrate the world’s remote and 
hitherto unknown regions. The tre- 
mendous forces of electricity have been 
harnessed owing to the necessity for 


abundant light and power. Institutions 
of learning have expanded because 
there is a thirst for intellectual de- 
velopment. Medicine and surgery work 
their marvels because human beings 
desire bodily vigor and longer life. 

“Each generation’s contribution of 
its genius toward improving the con- 
dition of mankind places upon succeed- 
ing generations the obligation to carry 
on with increased vigor. Food, shelter 
and clothing have long since ceased to 
number the necessities of life. Educa- 
tion, sanitary and comfortable living 
conditions, and the opportunity for 
spiritual and material development are 
requisities of enlightened modern exist- 
ence. The task of fostering and dis- 
tributing the multiple benefits of the 
Twentieth Century is one which has 
seemed especially vivid during the 
present year of readjustment. 

“Side by side in this vital work are 
the nation’s great agencies for ad- 
vancement. Government, education, re- 
ligion, science, the press, commerce, in- 
dustry, transportation and insurance 
are among the contributors to the en- 
hancement of human welfare. The 
presence of outstanding representa- 
tives from many of these fields on the 
platform at the Association’s Conven- 
tion will assure a comprehensive anal- 
ysis of the present and an enlighten- 
ing glance into the future of human 
America. 

“James Lee Loomis, President of The 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., will pre- 
side over the sessions. 


The Dates and the Place 

“Thursday and Friday, Dec. 11 and 
12, are the dates, and the Hotel Astor, 
New York City, is the place for this 
year’s convention. 

“An opportunity to strengthen old 
reserves of friendship and build new 
ones will be presented at the usual 
table d’hote luncheons, to be served be- 
tween the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions on both days. The luncheons will 
be informal and without speeches. 

“A complete list of speakers and top- 
ics will be mailed in the near future.” 
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San Antonio Life Under- 
writers to War on “Twist-. 
ers and Rebaters” 








Insurance Commissioner Prom- 
ises His Cooperation in Effort 
to Drive Offenders Out of 
the Business 


The Executive Committee of the 
Southwest Texas Life Underwriters 
Association of San Antonio, Tex., has 
appointed a committee composed of J. 
Y. Williamson, W. C. F. Arnold, D. O. 
Johnson and Eph Goldstein, to inves- 
tigate any claims of rebating and 
twisting. 

Underwriting conditions in San An- 
tonio have been very satisfactory dur- 
ing the past few years, but several 
cases of twisting and rebating have 
been called to the attention of the 
executive committee and it is their in- 
tention to actively prosecute any of- 
fenders. The Texas Insurance Com- 
missioner has assured the association 
that he will be glad to cooperate in 
driving the twister and rebater out of 
the life insurance business. 

The San Antonio Association now 
has 150 members and is one of the most 
active Associations in the South A 
legislative committee has also been ap- 
pointed by B. G. Lane, president, and 
they have been requested to cooperate 
the insurance commissioner and legis- 
lature, with a view of placing the life 
insurance business on a higher plane 
in Texas. 


Texas Convention 

DALLAS, TEX., Aug. 30.—The fall 
meeting of the Texas State Association 
of Life Underwriters will be held at 
Abilene on Oct. 3. An interesting pro- 
gram, sprinkled with plenty of enter- 
tainment, is being prepared for the oc- 
casion. The meeting will be under the 
auspices of the West Texas Association 
of Life Underwriters of which E. W. 
Curtis is president. 
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Write The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company of Ft. Vayne, Ind. 
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COME TO 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The land of prosperity and health. Unrivalled as 
industry is alive and living is a pleasure. 
an agricultural, industrial, home community, where 









Real Money for live wires with 


PACIFIC STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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William L. Vernon, President 
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The Rewards of 


Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, 
the business takes care of him. Life insurance 
field work is a business, and subject to the prin- 

ciples of general business. Those who achieve in 
this work are those who give it their undivided and 
full thought and effort. Isn’t this merely natural 
and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying condi- 
tions is a career giving opportunity for achievement 
and profit according to ability and undivided effort. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YorK affords such conditions to its field workers. 
Life insurance in all standard forms, annuities, dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits, prompt and 
equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policy- 
holders in practical ways combine to make its agency 
force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and 
ability contemplating a career in full-time field work 
are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company — || 


34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON GEORGE K. SARGENT 
President 2nd Vice-President 
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Manager of Agencies 


























52.93% 


of the new business Paid for in The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the year 1929 was upon applications of 
members previously insured in the Com- 


pany. 
Once a Policyholder— 
Always a Prospect 







TITIE POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPANY 






The 
Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


W. D. VAN DYKE, President 
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Make Conditions Good 


There Are Four Essential Practices by 
Which the Industrial A gent Can Improve 
Business—These Are Discussed in This 


Article 


By WIiLLtiAm C. Morton 


Superintendent, National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


accomplish the admonition which 

heads this article, it would perhaps 
be best to say that there is very little 
that an énsurance agent can do to bet- 
ter conditions that some people regard 
as hopeless except to spread the gos- 
pel of prosperity, to speak often about 
the bank balances that all the great 
banks have, and to always say that 
“business is good’ when asked how 
things are going. 

It is possibly not within the sphere 
of the debit man to better conditions 
generally as a whole except the spirit 
of optimism which he scatters wher- 
ever he goes. But the idea I have in 
mind is how to better conditions so far 
as the insurance business is concerned. 


l¢ answer to the question of how to 


Failed the Emergency 


Most all the companies for the last 
quarter of 1929 did not close the year 
in a halo of glory as they should have, 
because most of them became deluded 
with the idea that the stock market 
crash had sent the country to the dogs, 
which was nothing more than a psy- 
chological condition of mind that it 
was possible to overcome had the re- 
sistance been strong enough. And, too, 
it would have had to start in plenty 
of time. 

The reason I know this is true is 
this: Some of the biggest records that 
have ever been made in the insurance 
business were made during the year 
1929, with conditions as bad as they 
were pictured to be. And this just 
goes to show that the insurance busi- 
ness is not so much the result of con- 
ditions as it is in the men behind the 
conditions, or rather men who are able 
to overcome them. 

If some man or men are able to 
forge ahead to outstanding records, is 
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it not also possible for others to d6o the 
same? Why is it that one agent or one 
staff, both possibly in the same district 
or in the same city, will forge ahead 
and make progress when others in the 
same place are barely “holding their 
own”? Why is it that a debit man on 
an adjoining debit will always get 
business when the one on the very next 
territory to him will not? Why do 
some districts in some sections of the 
country where times have been real 
bad make good records when other 
districts in more favored sections of 
the country will only do a fraction of 
what they should? Why will some dis- 
trict managers not look ahead and 
chart out a goal to be achieved and 
have a definite goal always ahead of 
their organization when others, who 
are not asleep on the job, are doing so, 
and because they are, they are forg- 
ing ahead? What is it that makes con- 
ditions good or bad, anyway, in the 
insurance business? Is it the town, 
the section of the country, business 
conditions, or what is it, after all, that 
determines good and bad conditions in 
the insurance business? 

It seems to me that the answer to 
these questions would be of interest to 
every insurance man. I know they 
would to me, and hence I have been 
thinking a great deal about it. The 
soundness of my views will have to be 
passed upon by others. In speaking 
along this line, I only do so from the 
standpoint of a field man who is every 
day and night out on the firing line in 
a city where conditions have been far 
from normal, but yet where we have 
found business just as good as we have 
been willing to make it. If it has not 
been better, it is simply because we 
have not made it better. 


I have learned in the past six months 
that the insurance business is always 
good if we put out the necessary effort 
to make it such. At least that has 
been our experience. We have done 
nothing spectacular, but at the same 
time we have made good, constant in- 
crease in all departments. Hence, we 
have reached this conclusion: Busi- 
ness conditions are either all right, or 
else we are working harder than we 
have ever worked before. In either 
case, we are persuaded that we have 
learned the secret of making business 
good whether it wants to be or not. 
Here is the solution: 


A State of Mind 


First: Do not let yourself think 
things are bad. This, perhaps, has 
more to do with an agent’s success 
than he would believe at first sight. 
Mental attitude has more to do with 
an agent’s progress than possibly any 
other one thing. And you let a debit 
man get to thinking that business con- 
ditions are terrible, that there is no 
business to be written, that, in fact, 
it is not worth the effort to try, and 
you might as well take that man’s fi- 
nal, because you soon will have to, any- 
way. If any staff gets a man like that, 
the sooner he can get rid of him, the 
better it will be for him. 

I would not, for a week, countenance 
a man on my staff like that because he 
will be just like a rotten apple in a 
barrel of good ones. He will ruin the 
entire staff. And that brings me to 
this stubborn truth: The secret of do- 
ing well in the insurance business all 
the time depends upon the proper selec- 
tion of the right kind of men and then 
giving them the right kind of training 
and cooperation. The longer I have 
experience as a superintendent, the 
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more I am convinced of this statement. 

If a staff gets the wrong kind of 
material to develop, there cannot be 
much progress for that staff. And 
this, to my mind, indicates more tnan 
anything else could, the efficiency of a 
district manager, one of whose duties 
it is to recruit and have in line good 
men to fill vacancies as they occur. It 
is his job to make the contact, and if 
he is as efficient as he should be, he 
will always have men that he can place 
in open debits. 

How he does that is a solution that 
shall not be touched upon here, because 
I have never had that experience, but 
to say the least of it, the success of the 
debits will largely rest upon his shoul- 
ders in selecting the right type of men 
and having them ready. But my job 
as a superintendent is to be good 
enough judge of human nature that I 
know how to select and train the right 
kind of a man. 

One of the things that a staff leader 
should know about a prospective agent 
is that he is not a man who will or 
who has allowed himself to think that 
conditions are bad. He should never 
allow himself to select a man who will 
come along and throw cold water on 
everything he suggests for the good of 
the organization. Eliminate that man 
without getting him, if you can, but 
if you get a man of that kind, then 
get him out of the way as soon as you 
can. 

“Business Is Good” 


Build up in the organization a feel- 
ing that “Business is Good,” and make 
it that way by going out after it. Call 
attention to those men who do find 
business good. We have always heard 
it said that “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,” and in making 
conditions good on every debit and on 
every staff and in every district or- 
ganization, I feel sure that no one 
could dispute the first suggestion: Do 
not permit pessimism to pervade your 
organization in any form. And, after 
all, business conditions are about what 
we make them. Every man wants con- 
ditions to be good, and this is one way 
to make them good in the insurance 
business. I know this is true and is 
not theoretical, because I have seen it 
tried. 

Second: Overcome the condition by 
more work. I have also seen this dem- 
onstrated. One debit that I have on 
my staff has always been the best debit 
to get increase on and to always have 
a good writing all the time, and the 
next best joins it, and the third best 
joins the second, and the fourth best 
joins the third, and so on. But it is 
not due to territory. In each case I 
have been trying to analyze the situa- 
tion and in each case I have been 
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forced to the conclusion that this so- 
called “best debit” has always had the 
hardest worker on it. It is just aver- 
age territory, but in every case I have 
been fortunate in getting a man who 
wanted to make a success of the busi- 
ness and who was willing to pay the 
price. 

Strange as it may seem, this debit 
borders a territory where a bank failed 
and where thousands of people lost all 
they had, or at least a part of it, and 
yet the man in that territory has al- 


ways been able to get the business. 


And it has always been done because 
more effort was expended, and not only 
more work but, I might say, more in- 
telligent work. 

All the work in the world is value- 
less unless it is backed by intelligence. 
In one of our meetings recently, the 
man on this debit got up and said 
something similar to this: ‘Gentle- 
men, the longer I stay in this business, 
the better I like it. You know, I do 
not believe there is any person in the 
world who is doing more for humanity 
than I am when I place a nice contract 
on the members of the family. 

“There is only one other person that 
I know of who does a greater piece of 
human service than I and that is the 
man who is a minister of the gospel. 
Excepting him, I know that I am en- 
gaged in the greatest and happiest of 
all professions. You know, fellows, I 
believe I get as much business as I do 
just because I go out and talk to the 
people about it. I just go out and tell 
them my story, and I find the great 
majority of them ready and anxious to 
listen to me about it. 

“And, listen, you talk about prospects. 
I never had as many prospects in my 
life. And when I say prospects, I do 
not mean ‘suspects,’ because I never 
list any persons as prospects unless 
they give me reasons for believing that 
they are interested. And, let me tell 
you this, I have got right now on my 
list more than two hundred prospects 
that I will sell insurance to during the 
next week and the remainder of this 
quarter. I never had any prospects 
like what I have now in my life, and if 
you are not getting as many, I do not 
know what these other gentlemen 
think, but I’ll tell you just what I 
think and that is this: You are simply 
not working.” 

This man is a go-getter. Every day 
he produces business and not only 
every day a little, but he seldom has a 
little but always a good volume of 
business. The secret: hard work. 
There is no substitute for hard work. 
If conditions are hard in your terri- 
tory, Mr. Debit Man, just bear in 
mind that there is but one solution to 
the problem and that is to work harder 
than you have ever done before. 











That is the best remedy I have ever 
found and one that I do not believe 
eould be improved upon. That is the 
way to make conditions good in any 
territory. Work harder than you have 
ever worked before. It takes hard 
work in good times for a man to make 
a big success in the insurance business, 
and when conditions are not what peo- 
ple term “normal” (and who knows 
when times are normal?), the best, 
one and only solution is to work harder 
than you have ever done before. With 
this second solution to the problem, 
this is the 

Third: Stress the need for life in- 
surance as never before. It goes with- 
out saying that people need life in- 
surance more during so-called depres- 
sions than at any other time. This be- 
ing true, when other businesses are 
“hard hit,” times should be the best for 
the insurance business. It will be to 
the extent that we can convince the 
public that the need is greater than 
when times are good. 


Ask a Lot of Questions 


This is the thing that the agent must 
stress above everything else. When 
times are what we call “good,” there 
is more money in circulation, and hence 
more people have money than at any 
other time, thereby, in that sense, not 
needing it as badly as when times are 
bad. Ask people this question: “Be- 
cause times are not good is no sign 
that you will never die, is it? You 
would want to leave your wife in good 
shape, or at least not at the mercy of 
the world in bad times the same as you 
would during times of prosperity, 
would you not? Would you want to 
die and send your wife to the poor- 
house just because other men had done 
the same thing? You want your chil- 
dren educated whether you live or die, 
do you not?” 

Ask him a lot of questions of this 
kind. Stress the idea to every person 
you come in contact with, especially 
when times do not look good, that that 
is all the more reason why they should 
keep the insurance they now have, and 
to take more if they possibly could. 
Say nothing that would cause them to 
discontinue what they have already 
bought, but get them to add to it if 
you can. In this way, you are stress- 
ing the idea of the times making it 
more necessary for people to carry 
added protection. 

Fourth: Make times good by ren- 
dering greater service. This is the 
secret of all success. No suecess can 
be permanent without it. Render peo- 
ple service and they will be grateful 
and you will thereby become their 
benefactor. Strive for the goal of per- 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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A Source of New Business 


Sell More Insurance to Installment Contract 


Completers Who Have Mastered the 


ERE’S a plan that is being 
H worked with considerable success 

by one live wire life insurance 
salesman and which could probably be 
used with equal success by others: 

The salesman has made firm friends 
of several of the owners of concerns 
which sell household goods, such as 
washing machines and vacuum clean- 
ers, on time. These friends keep the 
life insurance salesman informed of 
the times when the installment pur- 
chasers complete their contracts, and 
the life insurance salesman then calls 
on the folks and suggests to them that 
they keep right on saving money every 
month as formerly, but put the sav- 
ings into life insurance. 

Of course, this sort of thing appeals 
powerfully to a considerable number of 
the people on whom the salesman calls 
and the result is that he puts across 
numerous sales of insurance which, 
otherwise, he probably wouldn’t make 
at all. 

Now there’s no patent on this propo- 
sition at all. It’s a thing that any life 
insurance salesman could use with 
equally good results if he simply went 
about the matter right. 

The first thing to do, in cashing in 
on this method of getting prospects and 
increasing sales, is to make friends 
with the men who are in the install- 
ment business and get from them the 
names of the people who complete con- 
tracts. 

Of course, some of the installment 
concerns go right after people who 
complete contracts, for the purpose of 
getting them to buy additional goods. 
For instance, the concern that has sold 
a washing machine to a man will go 
after the latter, when he makes his 
final payment on the washer, to get 
him to buy a vacuum cleaner. But, 
even so, any concern that has been in 
the installment business for any con- 
siderable length of time is constantly 
having contracts complete for the final 
article that the concern can sell to the 
customer. In other words, customers 
are constantly finishing payments on 
the very last thing the installment 
house has to sell them and there is no 
reason in the world why the install- 
ment house shouldn’t be willing to turn 
over the names of such customers to 
life insurance salesmen. 
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Budget Plan of Saving 


By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


On the other hand, there are plenty 
of concerns selling goods on the install- 
ment plan which have only one article 
to sell on such a plan and which, there- 
fore, don’t go after customers when the 
final payments on the articles are 
made. For instance, concerns that sell 
radio don’t sell other articles on the 
installment plan and so they should be 
willing to give the desired names to 
friends who were in the life insurance 
business. 


How the Method Works 


Of course, it might be found by the 
life insurance salesman that some of 
the concerns would be willing to give 
the names of installment contract com- 
pleters in the event that it was made 
worth their while. In such cases the 
life insurance salesman might be per- 
fectly willing to give the concerns 
something for each customer’s name to 
whom the salesman was later able to 
sell insurance. 

Suppose, then, that the life insur- 
ance salesman is able to secure the 
names of people who are completing 
their installment payments on various 
kinds of articles—washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, phonographs, auto- 
mobiles, radio, etc. 

When the salesman has these names 
in his possession, how can he cash in 
on them to the fullest possible extent? 

The best way, perhaps, to get the ut- 
most value possible out of the names is 
by going to the various individuals and 
putting the proposition up to them in 
some such way as this: 


Continued Saving 


“T don’t want you to think that I’m 
butting into your personal affairs or 
anything like that, but a friend has 
told me that you’ve just completed 
your payments on a washing machine, 
and I’ve come around to call on you and 
make a suggestion that is, I believe, 
worth your careful consideration. 

“You’ve gotten in the habit now of 
saving money—$10 a month, to be ex- 
act. You’ve arranged your other ex- 
penditures so that you can, each month, 
lay away this $10 to apply on your 
washing machine. 

“Why not continue putting this sum 
aside and put in into a proposition that 
will give you the very best possible re- 


turns in the long run and give you pro- 
tection in the case of accident or 
death? 

“Of course, I’m referring to life in- 
surance. 

“You'll perhaps be surprised to know 
how much life insurance you can buy 
for $10 a month. An endowment pol- 
icy would, probably, be the best sort 
of a policy for you to purchase. This 
would mean that at the end of the 
term, ten years or twenty years, as the 
case might be, you would get back 
everything you had put into it with « 
good sum in addition. And, of course, 
in the meantime your family would be 
completely protected. 

“Perhaps you already carry some 
life insurance, but, even so, I believe 
that it would be the best sort of busi- 
ness for you to buy more insurance 
right now. You know that you can 
put $10 a month into life insurance, 
because you’ve been saving this money 
and putting it into a washing machine 
right along. And you realize, of 
course, that you’ll never again be able 
to purchase life insurance as cheaply 
as you can right now. And the more 
life insurance you carry, the more 
money you’ll get when your policies ma- 
ture, the more you'll be assured of a 
happy, carefree old age, and the more 
secure you'll feel as far as your family 
is concerned. 

“Now, if you’ll tell me what your 
age is, I’ll tell you just how much life 
insurance, on the endowment plan or 
as straight life insurance, you can buy 
with $10 a month.” 

This sort of a talk is pretty certain 
to make a deep impression on the pros- 
pect because, in all probability, he has 
himself been thinking of what he might 
do with the $10 a month that is now 
his to spend as he wants to. And 
while some of the folks who get out 
from under installment payments feel 
that they would like to put the money 
right into regular living expenses and 
amusements, the great majority of 
folks who have once found that it is 
possible for them to save money regu- 
larly each month want to keep on sav- 
ing it and get the benefit of the savings 
instead of letting the money get away 
from them without having any tangi- 
ble returns from it. 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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cation. 


ORE and more parents are coming to a proper realization 
of their duty toward their children in the matter of an edu- 
And more and more are they turning to life insur- 


ance as the most certain means of guaranteeing the advantages of 
college training. During the grade school years the schooling of 
children is a comparatively simple matter, entailing little extra 


expense. 


Later, however, the problem becomes a serious one and 


unless adequate foresight has been exercised the chances for fur- 


ther education become negligible. 
plained to the prospect by A. N. 


This need has been fully ex- 
Meyer, Denver Manager for the 


Acacia Mutual Life, in the September number of Acacia News. 


The article follows: 


Mr. Jones, you and Mrs. Jones agree 
with me that children need a good edu- 
cation, at least a high school educa- 
tion. I am sure you realize that by 
the time Jack and Mary are twenty 
years old, things will be move highly 
competitive than they are now. I know 
that you want your children to have 
the best possible opportunity to enjoy 
life. The more we know, the more cul- 
tured our associates, the more satisfac- 
tory will be each and every phase of 
our lives. I am sure you want Jack 
to be the kind of a young man you can 
point to in the crowd and say with 
pride: “That’s my boy.” You want 
Mary to associate with the kind of 
young people that will give you the 
assurance of her marrying such a 
young fellow as you would desire for 
a son-in-law. * 


Only the Fit Succeed 


Do you know that in most States it 
is necessary for a young man to have 
an eighth grade education to qualify 
for the barber trade? Do you know 
that many of the young inmates of our 
institutions for the unruly are there 
because the widowed mothers were 
compelled to earn the livelihood, and 
let the children run the streets? If 
provision had been made so that the 
mothers could have remained at home 
with the children, these young people 
would have had entirely different lives. 

Mr. Jones, let’ me picture to you two 
possible situations. Your wonderful 
little daughter getting a high school 
education, and perhaps a finishing 
school; or if she chooses a business 
career, taking a business course. She 
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meets the better class of people; she 
marries the kind of a young man you 
would want her to marry; she has a 
happy, prosperous and contented life. 

Your son Jack has a real opportun- 
ity to get the best education; he be- 
comes an attorney. or an outstanding 
executive of one of our large corpor- 
ations. 

He meets high-class people, espe- 
cially young women, from whom he 
selects a cultured, refined young part- 
ner for life, one whom you are proud 
to have as the mother of your grand- 
children. You know Jack will always 
conduct himself in a manner to merit 
the high esteem of your friends and 
acquaintances. 


How the Other Half Lives 


On the other hand, try to visualize 
this situation: Because of the lack of 
funds to provide an education, your 
daughter must work at some menial 
task: she has to associate with what 
we call in common language “the riff 
raff.” She marries some individual 
who would be the last person on earth 
you would have selected for her. She 
lives in the poorest quarter of town; 
she raises a large family in the only 
way you can imagine it could be reared 
under these circumstances; she gets 
nothing out of life; no chance for 
material or spiritual advancement; 
people would say: “That’s Mary Jones 
—the poor kid didn’t have a chance. 
She had to quit school and go to work.” 

Your boy also lacks opportunity. He 
meets the GANG; he becomes the Lord 
knows what; and this situation would 
arise because no provision was made to 











guarantee your children a real chance. 
If you felt these baser things could 
happen to your children, would you not 
think it worth a rearrangement of your 
financial affairs to avoid it? 

There is no question in my mind but 
that you will provide the proper things 
for your children if you live. However, 
if you pass out of the picture prema- 
turely, or become totally disabled be- 
fore having made the proper provision, 
it is doubtful if the plans you now have 
for your family will materialize. 


Your Gift 

The most precious gift of love that 
parents can give their children is an 
opportunity for a good education be- 
cause you love them; because you rea- 
lize that every child is entitled to his 
chance, and you want your children to 
have at least an equal chance with 
other people’s children. 

You, fathers and mothers, hold the 
destinies of your children in your 
hands. Indeed, you have a pleasant 
privilege to perform. Let us help you 
make certain that this boy and girl of 
yours will have all the advantages to 
fit them for life’s battles. All Acacia 
asks is that you save regularly and sys- 
tematically, a satisfactory amount that 
will take the burden off your shoulders, 
and from this day on Acacia will as- 
sume the obligations, and you need 
never worry again about the welfare 
of those children for whom you plan 
only the best. 

There is in this plan no question of 
its being carried out. It cannot be 
compared with any other method of 
saving, or any other plan for this pur- 
pose; no scheme of bond buying; no 
plan of Building & Loan Association; 
no bank can attempt to provide it. It 
just simply cannot be done in any other 
way. 

The Only Way 

If you put a certain amount in the 
bank or in a Building & Loan Associa- 
tion, your folks will have only the 
amount you deposited plus a little in- 
terest, when you pass on. If you live 
you must hope and pray that you will 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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German Sickness Insurance 
Making Good 


By GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


ICKNESS insurance in Germany is 

firmly established for some fifty 
years; it is mainly based on government 
institutions since the law makes this 
insurance obligatory. Aside from the 
government branches a private sickness 
insurance has sprung up, and the rea- 
son is not far to be looked for: it is 
quite a profitable enterprise. This may 
be seen from the following figures: 
There belonged in 1914 some 16,530,000 
members to the sickness insurance 
agencies of the government, in 1927 the 
membership amounted to almost 20,- 
000,000 and rose during the last year 
to about 22,000,000. 


In 1914 the premiums collected were 
$136,000,000 or $8.25 each member, 
fifteen years later they rose to ap- 
proximately $490,000,000 or $22.25 per 
member. Out of these premiums had 
been paid, in 1914, $113,500,000 or $7 
per member while in 1929 the payments 
had jumped to $450,000,000 or $20.45 
per member. The administration ex- 
penses amounted before the war to 
something like $11,300,000, that is 
about $0.70 per member; in 1929 they 
had risen to $32,000,000 or $1.45. It is, 
according to these figures, no wonder 
that the reserve funds are accumulat- 
ing quite handsomely. In 1914 they 
ran as high as $72,800,000, but were 
exceeded by the 1929 figure, which 
was $84,500,000. 

The reason for the very consider- 
able amount of business which is being 
done by the official German sickness 
insurance agencies lies in the fact that 
the membership is obligatory; there is 
no choice if or if not to belong to the 
sickness insurance. The letter of the 
law simply commands. 








Novel Selling Thought 


(Concluded from page 19) 


man will find plenty of instances where 
the payments that the prospect has 
finally got away from, run up to 
considerably higher sums than $10 a 
month. For instance, where the pros- 
pect has been buying an automobile 
on the time payment plan, it will prob- 
ably be found that the payments are 
seldom as low as $10 a month, but, in 
the majority of instances, are at least 
$40 a month and, perhaps, considerably 
higher. 
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And, of course, where the life insur- 
ance salesman finds that the prospect’s 
payments have been $40 or more a 
month, there is just that much more 
of an opportunity for selling life in- 
surance because, though the prospect 
may not feel like putting the entire 
sum into life insurance, he will prob- 
ably be perfectly willing to put at least 
a part of it, each month, into the pur- 
chase of insurance. 


Making Business Good 
(Continued from page 18) 


fect service. Get in the habit of ren- 
dering the kind of service that shows 
that it is more than a mere matter of 
policy with you. 





ar 


Serve people because you enjoy it 
and not because you expect to get a 
few paltry pennies for what you do. 
Have a higher regard for the service 
in which you are engaged than that. 
Show people that you appreciate them 
and the various conditions through 


which they have to travel. Be with 
them in sadness, sorrow and happiness. 
Greet them at all times with a good 
word. 


Render them these little unexpected 
services, when least expected, stay out 
in the field, see more people, tell your 
story more persuasively than ever be- 
fore, be persistent but firm and kind 
and gentle, practice what you preach, 
spread the gospel of cheer and the 
hope of everything “working together 
for good.” Never overlook an oppor- 
tunity to serve and smile, give your 
fullest cooperation at all times for the 
good of the business along successful 
lines, do the right thing. 
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Frank Talks with Industrial 


Agents 


“Get Your Sunday Shine Here!” Brought Business to a 
Bootblack ; A Different Approach Will 





,ROBABLY most ordinary agents 
Pirro nave been in the life insur- 
ance for the last ten years have 
heard the enthusiastic phrase, “Get 


Your Sunday Shine Here!” A _ well 
known life insurance educator first 
used it about a decade ago to illustrate 
the importance of doing old, familiar 
things in a new, untried way. He told 
the story of a bootblack who stood on 
a busy corner in a large city each 
Saturday and by thus varying the 
familiar “Get a Shine! Get a Shine!” 
won business from his neighboring 
competitors. The debit man, as well 
as his brother with the ordinary rate 
book, may learn something from the 
humble bootblack. 

No matter how faithfully an agent 
works, times come when it is hard to 
hold up production and make increase. 
The agent’s compensation drops, he 
gets off draw, and becomes discour- 
aged. He must do something to get 
himself out of the rut, or he is doomed. 
He must find a new way to attract the 
attention of his prospects and arouse 
their interest. Then the rest will not 
be so hard. 


An Ingenious Scheme 

Some years ago, in one of the large 
Southern cities, one of these temporary 
slumps came. An agent who was 
suffering in consequence came to his 
superintendent and asked if one of the 
office stenographers might do fifteen 
minutes work for him. When he ex- 
plained his plan, the superintendent 
consented, although the plan seemed so 
simple the superintendent had little 
faith in it. 

The agent had gone through his life 
register and collection book and se- 
lected the names of twenty-five pros- 
pects for additional insurance. His 
scheme was merely to list the names 
on a sheet of white paper, as follows: 

(1) Mrs. Mary Smith, 4110 South 
Main Street. 

(2) Mrs. Jane Brown, 611 E. Cary 
Avenue, etc. 
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Boost Your Production 


By WILLIAM THORNTON 


When the names had been listed, the 
sheet was cut into strips, and each at- 
tached with an ordinary paper clip to 
a regular application form. 

The agent then started his cam- 
paign. His approach was something 
like this: “Mrs. Smith, my company 
has gone over my debit and selected 
some of its most satisfactory policy- 
holders, those who are good risks and 
keep their premiums well paid. I have 
been provided with a set of special ap- 
plications (here displaying the applica- 
tion with the prospect’s name at- 
tached) and asked to call on you good 
people. We appreciate your business 
so much, we want you to carry more 
with us.” Then he would go on with 
his regular canvass in the usual way. 
The result was a largely increased 
writing for two weeks. 

Of course, not every prospect so ap- 
proached was gullible enough to fall 
for the trick, but in other cases, many 
of them wanted insurance new or addi- 
tional on other members of their fami- 
lies, on a “special” application. All 
of us like to be told how good we are, 
and if we can be made really to believe 
it, it is hard for us to turn down the 
salesman. The weakest part in nearly 
every prospect’s armor is his vanity. 
Touch that, and it is much easier to 
close. 


A Personal Experience 


The writer had an experience some- 
what similar to this several years ago 
during a brief visit to a district office. 
He offered to work with an enter- 
prising young agent. The agent se- 
lected a few “hot” prospects to be can- 
vassed while making collections. The 
agent told them the company had sent 
its special representative down to visit 
policyholders who had carried insur- 
ance for a long time, and whose patron- 
age was especially appreciated. 

Well do I remember the first ap- 
plication we closed. The woman was 
unmarried and had no dependents. She 
was already well insured, and I could 
see no need for additional protection. 
We could only sell a small policy, $250 








I think it was, to bring her insurance 
up to the company’s limit. We selected 
an endowment plan, with a good sized 
premium. The agent made the talk he 
had planned, and I sat perfectly still 
nodding my head in assent and smiling 
at each assertion. 


We collected a Saturday afternoon’s 
debit and sold several dollars new busi- 
ness, or rather the agent did—I merely 
lent moral support—without much 
difficulty. 


“A Housewives’ Campaign” 


Some time ago business was dull in. 
a town in one of the Eastern States. 
Times were hard, collections were 
poor. One of the industrial offices de- 
cided to put on a “Housewives’ Cam- 
paign.” Each agent was told to tell 
the premium payers a week before the 
campaign began that the company was. 
putting it on, and the following week 
would offer a_ special housewife’s 
policy, adapted to her particular needs.. 
The following week they cashed in on 
this unusual canvassing. The policy 
in each case was just what was needed, 
representing as much additional pre- 
mium as the agent felt the family 
could pay, but they were not called 
whole life, twenty payment life policies,. 
etc., but “a housewife’s policy.” 


No Particular Merit 

No such plan has any particular 
merit in itself. The merit lies in the 
fact that it is something different. Al- 
most any new thing will attract inter- 
est, and lead to some sales. Don’t you 
know how eagerly every automobile 
dealer looks forward to the announce- 
ment of new models each year? He 
may not buy a new car every year, but 
he is invariably interested in the 
changes and improvements, and when 
he is in the market, he wants the latest 
thing out. 

So when you get into a rut, rack 
your brain and find a new plan of doing 
things. Then work your plan for all 
it is worth, and you may be sure your 
production will improve. 
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Commissioners Start 
Annual Sessions 


Foster and Livingston Speak 
on Financial Responsibility 
Before Large Attendance 


Pres. Dunham’s Address 


Says Insurance Business Has 
Come Through Year Nicely and 
Is Showing Added Efficiency 


By A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


HARTFORD, CONN., Sept. 8.—The an- 
nual meeting of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners got 
well under way this morning with over 
200 delegates and guests in attendance 
at the Bond Hotel where the sessions 
are being held. R. Leighton Foster, in- 
surance superintendent of the province 
of Ontario, Can., was the big feature 
of the opening day’s conference and his 
notable address on “Some Problems 
Arising out of Automobile Safety Re- 
sponsibility Laws’ was the subject not 
only of much immediate applause at its 
conclusion but of discussion among the 
State commissioners and the other in- 
surance men present during the re- 
mainder of the day. 

The meeting was called to order at 
10 o’clock by Howard P. Dunham, in- 
surance commissioner of Connecticut 
and president of the convention. An 
address of welcome was made :by 
Walter E. Batterson, mayor of Hart- 
ford and the grandson of James G. Bat- 
terson, the founder of the Travelers’ 
Insurance Company whose beautiful 
group of office buildings, surmounted by 
their high central tower, is the most 
striking feature of the center of the 
city of Hartford. 

Mayor Batterson said that the name 
of Hartford is synonymous with integ- 
rity in the conduct of the insurance 
business and that the Hartford trade- 
mark is a guarantee to the people of 
the United States that they are pur- 
chasing real protection in Hartford 
contracts. He asserted that the Hart- 
ford insurance character is in-bred and 
is the development of one generation 
after another, each contributing greater 
honor to the credit of their predeces- 
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Col. Howard P. Dunham 


sors. There is no better place than 
Hartford, he said, for insurance 
pioneering. He welcomed the commis- 
sioners as the brothers of the insurance 
family. 

Clarence C. Wysong, commissioner of 
insurance of Indiana, and first vice- 
president of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, responded 
briefly to the greeting of welcome. 
President Dunham assured the conven- 
tion that he realized one of the neces- 
sary evils of the annual meeting was 
an address by the president giving an 
account of the past year and that he 
had done his best to condense this as 
far as possible. He said that the busi- 
ness record of insurance companies 
showed there had been wobbling in 
financial structures of a few of the 
less conservative companies, that the 
formation of new insurance companies, 
so extensive during the booming pe- 
riod, had practically ceased and that 
there had been a less number of mer- 
gers than last year. He said there 
were a few tangles due to the scramble 
for business, but as a whole the busi- 
ness had advanced fast and the next 
year would doubtless show added effi- 
ciency in many ways. The competitive 
commission problem, he asserted, was 
very nearly solved, and he predicted 
there would be fewer agents in the 
future but that they would be better 
qualified. 

(Concluded on page 27) 


National Ass’n Has 
12,288 Agencies 


Membership Reaches Goal 
for 1930 in Five-Year 
Development Program 


Doubled in 6 Years 


Louisiana Well in Lead with 153 
Per Cent Increase in Three 


Years; N. Y. Total Highest 


The strength of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents is re- 
vealed in its most recent membership 
statistics which show that 12,288 
agencies are listed on its rolls. This 
puts the membership comfortably be- 
yond the goal set for Aug. 30, 1930, 
the end of its fiscal year. 

This is an all-time high for the As- 
sociation despite the fact that very few 
agents representing non-conforming 
companies are represented as practical- 
ly all the State associations refuse 
them membership. If the Association’s 
membership was on an individual basis 
it would amount to approximately 
50,000 assuming that the average 
agency represents four individual 
producers. 

The Five Year Development Pro- 
gram calls for an increase of 10 per 
cent a year. The third year of the 
program, which has just closed, finds 
five States with an increase exceeding 
100 per cent, 7 more from 40 per cent 
upward and five others over the year’s 
quota. According to Assistant Treas- 
urer H. T. Davidson, the membership 
has more than doubled within six years’ 
time. 

Louisiana is well in the lead, with 
an increase of 153 per cent for the 
three year period, and 101 per cent 
to its credit for the year, insuring its 
winning of the Membership Cup, 
awarded each year to the State Associ- 
ation making the largest percentage 
increase for the year. California is 
second, with 81 per cent for the year. 

New York State remains well in the 
lead numerically with 1055 members. 
It is the only State that has as many 
as a thousand members. 
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Conn. Insurance Day 
Held in Hartford 


Beha, Wyper, and Laird 
Speak on “Trends” in 
the Three Fields 








Meeting Largely Attended 





Commissioners Join in with 
Agents at Sixth Annual Ban- 
quet; Other Important 
Speakers 


By a Staff Correspondent 


HARTFORD, CONN., Sept. 9. — The 
sixth annual Connecticut Insurance 
Day was held here today, many of its 
sessions and the banquet this evening 
being attended by the insurance com- 
missioners and their guests who are 
holding the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners at the same time in this 
city. James L. Case of Norwich, gen- 
eral chairman, presided. James Wyper, 
president of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, spoke on “Trends 
in the Fire Insurance Business.” James 
A. Beha, general manager of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, spoke on “Trends 
in the Casualty Insurance Business.” 
John M. Laird, vice-president of the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, spoke on “Trends in the Life 
Insurance Business.” 

After a discussion period Clark M. 
Terrill, vice-president of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, spoke 
on “Meeting the Issues from the View- 


point of the Companies.” Walter H. 
Bennett, secretary-counsel of the 
National Association of Insurance 


Agents, spoke of the same subject from 
the viewpoint of the agents, and Wil- 
liam H. Fortune, vice-president of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
spoke on the subject as viewed by the 
public. 

Informal speeches followed the 
luncheon in the Hartford Club, Mr. 
Case acting as toastmaster. Others on 
the program were in the assembly hall 
of Travelers Insurance Co., Mr. Frank 
W. Brodie, presiding. Clyde B. Smith, 
president of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents; Thomas B. Don- 
aldson, formerly insurance commis- 
sioner of the State of Pennsylvania; 
Frederick V. Burns, president of the 
Excelsior Insurance Company; Roger 
B. Hull, general counsel, National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters; G. Gil- 
son Terriberry of New York City; 
Henry H. Kohn of New York City. 
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Texas Commissioners Will 
Examine Reciprocal 
Contracts 





Tarver Moves to Prevent Recur- 
rence of Lumberman’s Recip- 
rocal Collapse 


AUSTIN, TEX., Sept. 9.—Following 
the collapse of the Lumberman’s Re- 
ciprocal Association and the Security 
Union Insurance Company, both of 
Houston, because of special contracts 
for workmen’s compensation insurance 
with several large oil companies, ex- 
aminers of the State Fire Insurance 
Board are placing special emphasis 
upon the inspection of special contracts 
of reciprocal insurance companies op- 
erating in Texas. 

While special contracts of the nature 
of those entered into by the two com- 
panies are not illegal in Texas, they 
have the effect of weakening a com- 
pany, Commissioner W. A. Tarver 
said. The contracts complained of 
offered insurance at cost to a few large 
oil companies with the view of stim- 
ulating business through increased vol- 
ume, thus producing other insurance 
to give the insurance companies the 
needed profits. 

Commissioner Tarver said that while 
there are no other reciprocal com- 
panies in Texas facing collapse as did 
the two Houston companies named, this 
phase of the activities of all such com- 
panies operating in Texas is to be 
thoroughly investigated. He _ stated 
that it is highly probable that a bill 
will be introduced in the next Texas 
legislature to ban this practice, and 
that although he has not made a study 
of the validity of such a bill, he 
thought it would be constitutional, and 
would prove a protection to both the 
reciprocal insurance companies and the 
insured. 
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Maillot and Thomas Resign 
from Fire Ass’n Group 





James Maconchy Elected Vice- 
President and Director; Had 
Fine Career 


PHILADALPHIA, Sept. 10.—Walter L. 
Maillot and John M. Thomas, vice- 
presidents of the Fire Association 
Group, have resigned and James G. 
Maconchy, has been elected as vice- 
president of the fleet, taking up his 
new duties immediately it was an- 
nounced __ today. On Friday Mr. 
Maconchy will be elected a director of 
the company. 

Mr. Maconchy’s election marks his 
career something like a _ real life 
Horatio Alger story. A native Phila- 
delphian, he started as an office boy 
with the Reliance, one of the Fire As- 
sociation group. For many years he 
and Otho E. Lane, recently elected 
president of the Fire Association were 
officers of the Niagara Fire. Prior to 
his election today. he was secretary in 
charge of underwriting for New York, 
New England and the middle depart- 
ment for the Continental group. 


The first supplement to The Handy 
Guide to premium rates. applications 
and policies, 1930 edition, has been is- 
sued by The Spectator Company. This 
supplement shows the latest family and 
income policy and rates as recently 
adopted by the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, Springfield; the Minnesota 
Mutual Life, St. Paul; the Our Home 
Life, Washington, D. C., and the non- 
participating rates and 20-payment 
policy for the Beneficial Life, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Single copies to subscribers at 35 
cents each. while the price to non-sub- 
scribers is 50c. 
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TOV CX A,, agent who represents 

the Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire & Marine or 

Occidental can sell with unbounded confi- 

dence—in the security of the contract he 

sells, of course—but, more important still, 

with confidence in the spirit in which his | 
company will interpret its contract 
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Insurance Year Books 
—1930 Edition 


The fifty-eighth annual issue of the encyclopedia of the insur- 
ance business is available in three volumes to subscribers two 
months ahead of its 1929 publication date. These books, which 
cover every insurance company operating in the United States, 
are compendiums of several complete insurance annuals and pro- 
vide the following outstanding features: 


A Complete Reporting Service. 

A Detailed Financial Statement. 

A Statistical History. 

Underwriting Experience By States. 

Essential Compilations of Miscellaneous Statistical Data. 


And in Addition 


A Digest of State Laws. 
A Comprehensive List of Over 50,000 Agents. 


A List of Medical Examiners, Independent Adjusters and 
Attorneys Especially Qualified for Insurance Work. 


Fire Department and Water Supply Data for 5458 Cities 


and Towns. 
PRICES 

Life Insurance Volume, including Special Reports.................... cece eeeeeeees $20.00 
Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance Volume, including Monthly Bulletin and 

Sette MRNIMEES  tccss to a chorck a cicisis sets sezeyeicisvo, bcs ie araie stale: sissrsle s ssoresorereefeleraeio acetals 20.00 
Fire and Marine Insurance Volume, including Monthly Bulletin and Special Reports.... 20.00 
Two Volumes, when ordered together............... cece cece cece ec cceeteecceees 35.00 
Thrce: Vebamnes nen OTM ETOU RIGIEENEL og. 5 6 oe cc osc cc ice Saas bein ares ainwicreslaisles oslers 50.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 West 39th Street, New York 
NEW ORLEANS 


Fire, Life and Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance Volumes are now ready 


for delivery. 
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Bennett Speaks for the 
Organized Agents 





Producers Want Voice in 
Councils of Business, He 
Says at Hartford 





Shows Agents’ Strength 





Pleads for Cooperation but Hints 
That Agents Are Prepared to 
Take Care of Themselves 


The agent has reached man’s estate 
and wants some voice in the councils 
of the business in which he plays so 
vital a part, Walter H. Bennett, sec- 
retary-counsel of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, said in his 
Connecticut Insurance Day address at 


Hartford, Sept. 9. 

Citing the services of the agent in 
waging the fights in the State Legisla- 
tures against bills inimical to stock in- 
surance, Mr. Bennett asked what he 
got for it. Answering the question he 
said: 

So far, he gets no voice in the con- 
duct of the insurance business. 

He gets unfair competition from 
unqualified and incompetent agents; 
side-liners, part-timers, and non-policy 
writers. 

He gets a sudden, widespread growth 
of fictitious automobile fleets and em- 
ployees groups, cutting into the very 
heart of his business. ; 

He sees company pools organized to 
cut his commissions to the bone. : 

He suffers constant reduction in 
rates which brings his own income to 
the living wage border line, and the 
only comfort he is offered is that still 
further reductions are contemplated. | 

He is given to understand that it is 
his not to reason why and that he shall 
take the goods his company gods 
provide him, and accept them with 
simple, child-like faith. 

The “Mother knows best” attitude 
may be necessary for the commodity 
salesman, or even for the unintelligent 
insurance salesman, but surely the 
agent who handles his company’s busi- 
ness competently and protects its inter- 
ests is deserving of something better. 

When our analyst turns to the 
agency mind, he discovers a growing 
irritation that these things should be 
so. The agent has reached man’s 
estate. He has gone through the mill 
of more than a hundred years, and he 
feels entitled to recognition of himself 
as a vital factor, with a right to exer- 
cise his own judgment and to have his 
day in court before drastic changes are 
made. 

I think the agency mind undoubtedly 
would reveal a sense of frustration 
over the breaking down of the Confer- 
ence Agreement. When that instru- 
ment was formulated and signed by a 
joint committee of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
in 1926, it looked as if a new day had 
dawned. 
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Walter H. Bennett 


Members of the National Board 
framed the Agreement. Other mem- 
bers asked for a conference under its 
provisions. But when the time came, 
the organization assumed all the awe 
and majesty of the Supreme Court of 
the United States with its authority to 
wave aside hours of arguments and 
tons of briefs, and decided, “no juris- 
diction.” 

Our Executive Committee believes 
that the integrity of the present section- 
al underwriting organizations should be 
preserved and their autonomy recog- 
nized, but it believes also that company 
membership in them should be iden- 
tical, and that these underwriting 
bodies should be joined together in a 
nation-wide body, offering the means 
for negotiations with the organized 
agents. 

Mr. Bennett was somewhat defiant 
in informing his listeners of the 
strength of the agents’ organization. 
In this respect he said: 

The National Association is length- 
ening its ropes and strengthening its 
stakes in order to be ready for it. Pre- 
paredness is the watchward, and the 
organization will not be found want- 
ing, whatever happens. If the turn- 
ing should be the other way, and the 
rumbles of ditching the American 
Agency System become actual threats, 
the strengthened organization will be 
ready to meet the situation. 

Mr. Bennett concluded his remarks 
with a plea for harmony and coopera- 
tion in which he said: 

But a defensive organization, how- 
ever strong, may not progress and the 
Association infinitely prefers the op- 
portunity to remain a_ constructive 
force, always moving forward, in step 
with company organization. 

With agency organization perfected, 
and company organization effected, I 
believe that the three great elements of 
the insurance business could form a 
great triangle, the sides made up of 
the organized agents and organized 
companies, resting on the base of the 
organized commissioners, which would 
entrench American business in a de- 
gree of protection that would make 
the business of insurance indeed the 
wonder and admiration of the world.” 


27 


Commissioners Start Annual 
Sessions 
(Concluded from page 23) 


The right kind of insurance com- 
panies and persons never dodged big 
problems anyway he said. Obstacles 
were but incentives to greater effort. 
Weak persons were those unwilling to 
assume responsibility. He paid a high 
compliment to the splendid influence of 
the insurance press and paid a tribute 
to the high class educational publicity 
recently started by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. There is noth- 
ing to hide in the insurance business, 
he asserted, and the more the public 
knows about the business the better it 
is for all parties concerned. 

Mr. Dunham complimented the work 
insurance agents’ associations were 
doing and advocated a closer touch be- 
tween the commissioners and insurance 
agents. He said the over-conservative 
company that never changes its meth- 
ods probably avoided many losses, but 
failed to make conspicuous gains which 
were necessary to the continuance of 
the company. He advocated that the 
secretary of the convention list the im- 
portant events insurance-wise for the 
year and give them in his annual con- 
vention report, with the possibility that 
the subject matters thereof be brought 
up for discussion by the commissioners. 
He said that the round-table discussions 
in executive session should be a regu- 
lar part of the program at all conven- 
tions. He also urged that the depart- 
mental examination cost to the insur- 
ance companies be reduced if possible 
and that there be a general slowing 
up in the call and demand for unneces- 
sary statistics and other data. 

In conclusion he said: “This is not 
a time for pessimism, but for opti- 
mism. I am an optimist because I be- 
lieve in the future of the United States 
and in the future of the insurance busi- 
ness. The insurance business enjoyed 
several exceedingly prosperous years 
and some persons are alarmed because 
this boom time has been interrupted. 
They are fearful that those prosperous 
years were just an accident and regard 
the future with fear and misgivings. I 
have no patience with such persons. 
The insurance business has never been 
on such solid ground as now. It is 
such an important and essential part 
of the commercial and social structure 
of our country that it is impossible to 
conceive of the nation’s doing without 
it. The growth of the insurance busi- 
ness has been and will be in direct 
ratio to the growth of the country; and 
no one with even the slightest compre- 
hension of America’s resources and 
position in the world assumes that she 
has reached the peak.” 
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Industrial Life and Health The Home Life Insurance Company 


mentee of America 
Insurance Co pany Protects the Entire Family 


Home Office: 135-137 Walton Street N. W. Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for 

Atlanta, Ga. protection. Modern policies are issued on both Industrial 
P and Ordinary plans from birth to Age 65 next birthday. 

Insures men, women and children against loss by The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of potential 

sickness, accident and death. Premiums 5 cents to policyholders back of every door-bell. 

oe See Soe ae There Is a Home Life Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


mae: . ; - TABES rt a Over One Hundred Millions in Force 
H. T. DOBBS, 2nd Vice-President Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 


I. M. SHEFFIELD, Secretary (Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 





























“A Life Insurance Company” EXPANSION 
This is the keyword 

having a Special Proposition to submit to a in the program of development 

selected limited number of people in the States of ATLANTIC LIFE of Richmond, Va. 


of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the ne ee ae 


services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- - their lot with a strong growing company, will find 
at 
— “Honestly, It's the Best Policy.” 


Address: Confidential nie THE SPECTATOR A T Z. A » T I Cc 





























OPPORTUNITY! 
Desirable egy Open for General Agencies. M aryl an d ! ! 


al Contracts. 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY General Agency positions open at 
Denver, Colorado CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLF 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 


HAGERSTOWN 


CHARLES E. CLARKE, President J. R. ANTHONY, Secretary Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Capital Stock $250,000.00 Whole - hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


PENINSULAR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
Peninsular Life Building, Jacksonville, Florida 
Ordinary and Industrial Life, Health and Accident — a 

















George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 

















BIG OPPORTUNITIES WITH e 
Great Republic Life Insurance Company (jener al Ci cident 


OF LOS ANGELES 


























CH 

— agg a8 has sean 4 General Agency openings Gera FIRE AND LIFE 
in Texas, Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
cpap Very attractive first year and renewal commis- SY 1S ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 
sions and exceptional line of policies. If you have a satis- , ; 
factory record of successful experience and are interested FREDERICK RICHARDSON, pesenenloneengiiopag 
in building a profitable future with a progressive Western GENERAL herp ys Aig 6 eae =e. 
company, communicate immediately with W. H. Savage, 
Vice-Pres., Great Republic Life Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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General Agents Wanted pa _ THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





Profitable territories now available in Florida, Vir- THE ed 
ginia, Xentucky and North Carolina. Write today to » Wee) ble) eee 
LANCASHIRE § 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND INSURANCE C® New York Department: 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY * 85 John Street 


of Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. 


Life Accident Health Automobile Accident Gilbert Kingan, Manager 
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In their conclusions and recommenda- 
tions the committee said in regard to 
the costs of securing fire business that 
it was convinced that the trend of ex- 
pense ratios, largely attributable to un- 
healthy conditions in the acquisition 
field, presents a condition which may 
well be viewed with alarm by company 
officials and insurance commissioners. 
It asserted that it believed that much 
of the increased acquisition cost re- 
sults from the appointment of unneces- 
sary and unqualified agents and the 
payment of commissions to many agents 
beyond the fair value of the services 
performed by them. 


Deplores Increase in Companies 


It likewise deplored the great in- 
crease in the number of companies and 
their increased capitalization during 
recent years. It said that it would ap- 
pear that if the present events are 
allowed to continue their natural 
course, the public will be required to 
pay for the indemnity furnished a cost 
greater than the value thereof. Or, in 
the event that the authorities invested 
with the power to regulate rates re- 
fused to recognize expense loadings 
predicated upon what are apparently 
unsound business methods, it is ap- 
parent that many insurance companies 
will face financial loss unless condi- 
tions are corrected. 


It recommended that the insurance 
companies be urged to correlate the 
various activities of the various under- 
writing associations under a _ single 
National association; that they con- 
tinue to endeavor to support the 
National convention; that commission 
scales country-wide both for so-called 
ordinary and excepted areas be re- 
viewed by the underwriters associa- 
tions with the advice and counsel of the 
various agents’ and brokers’ associa- 
tions and the various insurance com- 
missioners with a view of attacking 
the source of existing abuses and se- 
curing greater standardization on the 
basis of a commission program fair to 
the public, to the agents and brokers, 
and to the companies. It also spoke 
strongly against the excess commission 
evil and recommended the elimination 
of unnecessary and unqualified agents 
and brokers and urged the companies 
to establish a responsible differential 
of commissions between policy and non- 
policy writing agents. 

In regard to the casualty and fidelity 
and surety insurance business the com- 
mittee asserted that the companies 
must establish higher standards for the 
appointment of agents if they wish to 
avoid the establishment of agents 
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Commissioners’ Committee Reveals Cost Study Texas Loss Ratio Improved 
(Concluded from page 3) 


qualification laws, and asserted that the 
present competitive situation in the 
agency and brokerage field is serious 
and injures the American agency sys- 
tem to a great degree. The report 
ended with the significant statement: 
“Unless the companies representing 
the insurance business described take 
steps to remedy what has been criti- 
cised we feel that supervising officials 
will be met with a demand from the 
public that legislation be enacted to 
cure existing evils, which contingency 
would in our judgment be deplorable.” 


Report on Investments 


A report was submitted by the com- 
mittee on uniform laws and investments 
of which Dan C. Boney, North Caro- 
lina, is chairman which the convention 
adopted. It asserted that the capital 
and surplus of an insurance company 
should be invested only in preferred 
securities such as stock and bonds of 
the United States. A report was also 
submitted by the committee on merit 
rating plan of insuring automobiles. 
At the afternoon session a resolution 
was adopted on Henry D. Appleton, 
who had served for 25 years as first 
deputy insurance commissioner of New 
York. A committee was appointed to 
consider the matter of non-admitted 
companies writing insurance. especially 
health and accident, by mail and radio. 
The question of unauthorized insurance 
will be the subject of first considera- 
tion at the conventions meeting in De- 
cember. 
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in Past Five Years 





Average Rate Paid for Insurance 
Commensurately Reduced De- 
partmental Report Shows 


AusTIN, TEX., Sept. 9.—There has 
been a decrease in both the loss ratio 
and in the average rate paid for fire 
insurance in Texas during the last five- 
year period, and in the last year, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the fire 
insurance department of the Board of 
Insurance Commissioners. 

The loss ratio for the period of 1921- 
1925 was .629 per cent of the gross 
premiums paid the fire insurance com- 
panies, while the loss ratio for the 
1925-1930 period was .535 per cent. The 
loss ratio for 1929 was .510 per cent, 
which is materially lower than that of 
preceding years. 

The total fire insurance premiums 
paid to stock fire insurance companies 
doing business in Texas for 1929 was 
$30,660,542, an increase of $743,687 
over that of 1928. The average rate 
paid for fire insurance during 1928 in 
‘Texas was $1.154 per $100, while the 
average rate paid during 1929 de- 
creased to $1.098 per $100. 


The fire insurance companies, 
through the Oklahoma Inspection Bu- 
reau, recently filed application for a 
flat increase of $1 per $100 in fire in- 
surance rates on property in Oklahoma 
City and vicinity, because of the dan- 
gerous conditions due to the oil field. 
The hearing has been postponed to 
Nov. 17. 


sales-mindedness 


of this strong, established com- 


pany inevitably brings more busi- 


FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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A Change 
of Heart 







The City of Brotherly 
Love Becomes The 
Workshop of the World 















yc: for the minor hard- || 
ships of settling a new land jm 
the first Philadelphians maintained * 
a peaceful existence. The soil was 

ideal for cultivation, the climate 
perfectly balanced, the Indians friendly. People came 


and people stayed. Philadelphia became a city of homes 
—the City of Brotherly Love. 


Today a change of heart has taken place. The old 
spirit of brotherly love has blossomed into a new broth- 
erhood of industry.“ “Reaping the benefit of genera- 
tion after generation of ¢ortented workers, skill in 300 
different lines has been handed down from father to son. 
Thus Philadelphia of today is notable for a diversity of 
industry which establishes it as the third largest City in 
the United States, the tenth largest in the World, and the 
industrial center of a Continent. 


Differing from most manufacturing centers which 
are dominated by one type of industry, the Philadelphia 


Union Inpvemniry Company 


A Division of Insurance Securities Company, Inc. 
New York Indemnity Company 


Detroit Life Insurance Company 
Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. 


Bankers & Merchants Fire Insurance Company 








EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS 





The Heart of Phila- 
delphia Yesterday 
(small _ photograph) 
and the Heart of 
Philadelphia Today. . 














area has 7,218 factories with 
an aggregate labor payroll of 
$466,250,000, and producing 
more than 2% billion dollars 
worth of products annually. 
A modern port and great transportation system fur- 
nish the raw material which makes Philadelphia the 
World’s Largest Workshop. 





















The offices of Union Inpemnity Company and 
New York InpEMNiTy Company are part of this 
new spirit of the times. Their exclusively owned 
and occupied building at 431 Chestnut Street is the 
result of a recent move into larger quarters. 











When you make your pilgrimage to the cradle 
of American liberty stop in at these offices, if only 
for a few minutes. Like yourself, we too are engag- 
ed in the great business of insurance, and we shall 










appreciate your visit. 











Iowa Fire Insurance Company 
La Salle Fire Insurance Company 
Union Title and Trust Company, W. B. P. 








100 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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General Surety Now STATES COMPANY POLICY 


Reinsurance Co. 


Quits Direct Writing Field 
to Become Largest Cas- 
ualty and Surety Reinsurer 





E. J. Donegan’s Statement 





Direct Writing Field Over- 
crowded, Says Executive Who 
Sees Great Future in New Line 


Keen and widespread interest is at- 
tached to the announcement of- the 
General Surety Company, New York, 
which states that the carrier, which 
has resources of $10,000,000, is to quit 
the direct writing of surety lines and 
become exclusively a reinsurance car- 
rier for casualty and surety lines. 

The company, which began business 
in 1928 with the largest financial 
strength of any company organized in 
the surety field, becomes automatically 
the largest casualty and surety re- 
insurer in the world. Why the General 
has made this move is interestingly 
told in the following statement by Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President E. J. Donegan: 

We said in the beginning that we 
proposed to make haste slowly. We 
have. During the past year we have 
made a careful survey of agency con- 
ditions. Meanwhile, in order that our 
hands might not be tied, we have re- 
frained from making a single appoint- 
ment. Exhaustive study confirms the 
opinion which prompted us to go so 
cautiously. Despite the fact that there 
are many desirable applicants, it is ob- 
vious that the direct writing field is 
overcrowded, that the demand for good 
agents exceeds the supply, and that the 
company which can find a better and 
more useful niche does itself and the 
business as a whole a service. 

That niche we think we have «nd 
in reinsurance, particularly on che 
surety side. Out of the more than one 
hundred companies operating in this 
country, only eight are strictly re- 
insurers, and there is ~9 reinsurance 
company specializing i: uretyship ob- 
ligations. Indeed, the total fidelity and 
surety writings of the reinsurance com- 
panies for the year 1929 were very 
little in excess of $2,000,000. 

That figure does not mean that there 
is not.a much larger amount available, 
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E. J. Donegan 


but the field has not been assiduously 
cultivated and most of the premium 
dollars have been transferred through 
facultative interchange — the most 
wasteful method man can devise. If 
the members of the New York Stock 
Exchange wrote or telephoned to the 
offices of all or most of the other mem- 
bers whenever they wanted to buy or 
sell a particular stock, that system, if 
system is the word, would be fairly 
comparable to the facultative ex- 
changes so long used in this country. 

From time to time some of the lead- 
ing surety executives. concerned by the 
increasing cost of handling reinsur- 
ance, have advocated the establishment 
of a large central reinsurance com- 
pany, to be owned and operated by the 
direct writing companies. There was 
a natural resistance -» the part of 
some of the companies co such an ar- 
rangement. however, and the scheme 
has always proved abortive. Mean- 
while, many of the companies, selling 
business for less than it cost to pro- 
duce, and failing to receive in return an 
equal cuantity and quality of pre- 
miums, have been seeking an arrange- 
ment fairer and more compensatory. 

It is that breach into which General 
Suretv Comnany now steps and which 
it will endeavor to fill. In order to 
render full service, it will, of course. 
be available for the reinsurance of all 
casualty lines. It is its more particu- 
lar aim. however, to create a strong 
American reinsurance market for 
suretyship obligations. 


Livingston Discusses 
Responsibility Laws 





Commenting on Foster’s 
Paper He Advises Light- 


er Provisions 





At Hartford Convention 





Says Present Laws Unfair to Non- 
Resident Owners Should 
Be Reconsidered 


(By a Staff Correspondent) 


In an address commenting upon the 
paper of Hon. R. Leighton Foster, 
Charles D. Livingston, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Michigan, said at the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners in Hartford Monday that 
the extensiveness of tourist travel 
within the United States greatly in- 
creased the problem of financial re- 
sponsibility laws. “If a motorist, for 
example, from Michigan is compelled to 
establish proof of financial responsi- 
bility in New York, according to the 
law of New York, he must produce a 
certificate from a company duly author- 
ized to do business in New York. If 
he does not, he shall be denied the 
right to operate his automobile in that 
State unless he complies with the al- 
ternative provisions of the law. This 
situation raises the real problem faced 
by a non-resident.” 

Opening his discussion with nearty 
“sngratulations for M  ¢oster for his 
cope and knowledge of financial re- 
sponsibility legislation, Mr. Livingston 
chose to pick only two subjects for 
investigation. He selected the problems 
affecting the non-resident under the 
financial responsibility laws, and the 
problems affecting the administration 
of the same, as salient factors. 

Mr. Livingston pointed out that car- 
riers unlicensed in States where finan- 
cial responsibility laws are in effect are 
forced by competition to take finan- 
cially hazardous risks in order to be- 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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In a few decades, American companies have de- 
veloped the casualty-surety lines to a degree un- 
paralleled abroad. Engrossed in that task, it is 
perhaps natural that they failed adequately to 
cultivate the secondary field of casualty-surety re- 
insurance. While scores of new companies, 
attracted by the volume to be found in direct 
production, have been crowding an already over- 
crowded field, a mere handful have been endeavor- 
ing to meet the country’s reinsurance needs. 


The consequent lack of carrying capacity and 
retrocessional facilities has been a potent factor 
in driving millions of premium dollars abroad, 
where reinsurance skill has been unable to com- 
pensate for the disadvantages produced by dis- 
tance, unfamiliarity with native conditions and the 
loss of admitted cover. To the same causes, 
particularly in suretyship, we owe the long con- 
tinuance here of the facultative system—the most 
dilatory, expensive and cumbersome which the 
mind of man could devise. 


General Surety Company now announces its entry 
into the American reinsurance field. There it will 
be, we hope we may be pardoned for saying, the 
largest company in the world devoting itself to casu- 
alty and surety reinsurance. Its accession not only 
increases the aggregate capital funds in the Ameri- 
can reinsurance market by nearly one-half, but also 
enlarges the aggregate admitted carrying capacity 
upon any single risk by one million dollars. 


““GENERAL”’ VIEWPOINTS 


V—In Which We Make an Important Announcement! 


We have ventured to call this announcement 
important because, to direct insurers, the with- 
drawal of a large and influential company from 
the congested primary field, and its transforma- 
tion from a competitor into an auxiliary, must be 
regarded as constructive. General Surety Company 
will have no agents and no branch offices. Save for 
its controlled lines in New York, which will be 
divided with its ceding companies, it will handle 
no direct insurance. 


The announcement is important, too, to the 
American reinsurers, among whom we hope to 
find a welcome. We come, not with the expecta- 
tion of absorbing a portion of the business now 
held by them, but rather with the purpose of help- 
ing to create, through increased facilities and a 
sincere and intelligent cooperation with them, a 
greater reinsurance market in this country. And 
we extend to them our retrocessional lines, even 
as we invite their retrocessions. 


Strong, powerful, staffed by men experienced in 
and having a sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of the direct writing companies, General 
Surety Company will adhere to manual rates and 
practices, will accept no reinsurance, whether 
cession or retrocession, originated by non-stock 
carriers, and will seek in all things to forward 
the interests of that Association group of which, 
although now a reinsurance company, it is, and 
ever expects to remain, a part. 


Ef donager 


Executive Vice-President 





GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


340 Madison Avenue, New York 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 
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Beha Addresses Conn. 
Insurance Men 





Association Head Points Out 
Development in Casualty 


Field 





Stresses Great Growth 





Says Present Business Conditions 
Are Conducive to Writing of 
Casualty Insurance 


(By A Staff Correspondent) 


Outlining the present status of the 
casualty insurance business in a brief 
but illuminating fashion, James A. 
Beha, general manager and counsel of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives delivered a short address 
before the gathering at the Connecticut 
Insurance Day proceedings in Hartford 
Tuesday. Mr. Beha stressed the great 
expansion of the casualty insurance 
business as the outstanding tendency 
of the entire field. He pointed out the 
broad list of coverages now assumed 
by casualty carriers and predicted that 
the future would see many more forms 
added through the growth and develop- 
ment of the field, and through the ad- 
vent of inventions and new business 
programs. 

Speaking of current business condi- 
tions Mr. Beha said: “From one point 
of view present conditions are re- 
garded as conducive to the selling of 
insurance, additional forms as well as 
increased volume. When times are 
hard, insurance coverages are needed 
more than ever. A business can then 
less easily stand a loss than in times 
when money is plentiful. On the other 
hand there is the question of expen- 
diture for insurance. When a man is 
cutting down his expenses to a mini- 
mum there is always the possibility 
that he will practice false economy by 
making the mistake of reducing the 
number of insurance coverages carried 
and the amount carried on the forms 
which he feels he must retain.” 


“Refinement in ratemaking” was an- 
other of the fine points of the develop- 
ment in the opinon of Mr. Beha, who 
said that the addition of years of ex- 
perience brought more workable knowl- 
edge to those who made the rates. The 
speaker stated that the rate makers 
were constantly striving to meet the 
State requirements and keep schedules 
adequate, reasonable and non-discrim- 
inatory. 

Liberalization in coverages with a 


view toward writing policies with 
fewer needless “exceptions and pro- 
visions” and simpler verbiage, Mr. 
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DELIVERS FINE ADDRESS 





R. Leighton Foster 


Beha pointed out as another improve- 
ment. In the relations between the 
State and the casualty carriers, Mr. 
Beha remarked that there was a ten- 
dency toward an increase in legislative 
control of privte enterprise. He said, 
however, that this should not be viewed 
with alarm because the supervising 
authorities were constantly cooperating 
with each other in an effort to aid in 
the solution of the problems of the busi- 
ness. “Insurance executives are re- 
realizing more and more than the in- 
terests of the carrier are not only con- 
sistent with the interest of the public, 
but they are bound up together,” Mr. 
Beha said. 

“The very fact that our business is 
young, that it is growing, that it is full 
of difficult situations to be met, makes 
it a fascinating field of endeavor. There 
are always fresh problems to be solved, 
new situations to be met, the successful 
handling of which requires originality. 
initiative, courage, and general ability 
of a high order. 

“There can be no Micawbers among 
casualty insurance executives; there is 
always something happening and there 
is a time when one must wait for 
“something to turn up.” Thus, in 
solving our difficult problems we ‘find 
an engaging pursuit.” 


General Brokers’ Association 

The first monthly meeting of the 
General Brokers’ Association of the 
Metropolitan District, Inc., this season 
held at Miller’s Restaurant, 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 10, at 115 
Nassau Street at 8 o’clock. 


was 
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R. L. Foster Advocates 
Uniform Safety Laws 





Ontarian Superintendent 
Discusses A.A.A. Re- 
sponsibility Bill 





Delivers Fine Address 





Says Compliance with Motor 
Vehicle Laws Should Be Proof 
of Company Reponsibility 


(By a Staff Correspondent) 


R. Leighton Foster, insurance super- 
intendent of the Province of Ontario 
in an address before the opening meet- 
ing of The National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners on Monday in 
Hartford advocated the amendment of 
motor vehicle laws regarding uniform 
safety responsibility provisions in the 
United States and Canada rather than 
a change in insurance laws. He dis- 
cussed in detail the amended American 
Automobile Association safety respon- 
sibility bill which, he pointed out, 
would authorize commissioners of mo- 
tor vehicles to accept as proof of re- 
sponsibility by non-residents a certifi- 
cate issued by any company which com- 
plied with State motor vehicle pro- 
visions, although not necessarily auth- 
orized to do business in such a State. 
He asserted that the enactment of the 
so-called safety responsibility laws by 
fourteen States of the United States 
and two Provinces of Canada within 
the past five years had presented new 
and important problems relating to 
automobile liability insurance and 
surety bonds and that the probability 
that numerous additional States and 
Provinces will enact similar laws within 
the next year or two is additional rea- 
son for studying these problems and 
endeavoring to reach a solution now. 


Mr. Foster made a most exhaustive 
study of the situation and his address, 
which lasted over an hour, will without 
question be the text for serious thought 
and consideration among insurance men 
in this country and in Canada. In con- 
clusion he said: 

‘Whether we, as Insurance Commis- 
sioners, individually endorse the prin- 
ciples embodied in safety responsibility 
laws; whether our own States or Prov- 
inces sooner or later enact such laws; 
nevertheless we must recognize that 
upwards of fourteen States and Prov- 
inces have already done so in whole or 
in part, and that the problems arising 
out of these laws must have our con- 
sideration. It matters not what action 
our individual State or Province may 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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of BUFFALO, N. Y. 
(A New York State Stock Company) 


Special Automobile Rates 


participation in profits. 
of the following classes of Insurance and 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 


Surplus to Policyholders $1,700,000 
Agencies Open in the Following States 


MAINE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE NEW YORK 
VERMONT HIO 
RHODE ISLAND CONNECTI 
PENNSYLVANIA MISSISSIPPI 
MASSACHUSETTS LOUISIANA 
DELAWARE ILLINOIS 
MARYLAND VIRGINIA 
NEW JERSEY INDIANA 
_ 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 
PRESIDENT 


SURETY 


ed / 
GUARDIAN}ICASUALTY 


PANY 


provide for Assured’s 
Writing all types 


CONTRACT BONDS 
FIDELITY BONDS 
JUDICIAL BONDS | 
LICENSE & PERMIT BONDS 
PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 














THE EASIER WAY 








ie 








wealth Agency. 





Skirting the Heavy Tide 


AVOID that hard pull against tide by keeping 
in the currents that help you on your way. 
AGENTs find Commonwealth lines free them 
from the heavy tides of competition and the 
Company’s service and co-operation *‘helpful 
currents” ever speeding them forward. 


SEEK the easier way—take on a Common- 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK 
President 





























THE COURAGE, 


| ENERGY AND PRO- 





GRESSIVENESS OF 
YOUTH GUIDED BY 
THE KNOWLEDGE 
AND WISDOM OF AGE. 
BEAT THAT! 


WRITE TO 


Federal Surety Company 





Home Office 


“THAT YOUNG COMPANY” 


W. L. TAYLOR 
President 


Davenport, lows 
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Livingston Discusses Re- 
sponsibility Laws 
(Concluded from page 31) 
come duly authorized to do business 
in such States. The commissioner re- 
vealed that prior to preparing his dis- 
cussion he had addressed a- question- 
naire to all State insurance commis- 
sioners asking whether there were any 
cases where judgment was _ rendered 
against insured non-residents which 
remained unsatisfied. Replies which he 
received indicated that there is no evi- 
dence against insurance companies not 
paying judgments. “This would seem to 
indicate,” said Mr. Livingston, “that 
requirements being made of non-resi- 
dents are too stringent. If judgments 
are being paid that is all that is nec- 
essary, and it would seem to be an 
added burden requiring companies do- 
ing business in a limited territory to 
qualify in the State where a judgment 
is rendered in order to have their cer- 
tificates of financial responsibility ac- 

cepted.” 

Mr. Beha said: 

“I am in entire sympathy with the 
idea behind the financial responsibil- 
ity laws which by indirect compulsion 
point out to the motoring public the 
need for securing some kind of liability 
and property damage insurance. I 
think, however, that when the States 
as a matter of public policy determine 
that the motoring public must insure 
in companies which are qualified to do 
business in every State and province, 
that that State is setting out to regu- 
late business in a manner that was 
never intended by the financial respon- 
sibility laws and which is bound to be 
a failure. 

“Each State and province must de- 
termine as a matter of public policy 
what it intends to do in relation to 
these matters. It is my personal opin- 
ion that this policy should be somewhat 
as follows: Travel should be as un- 
hampered as possible. Tourists should 
be encouraged to use their automobiles 
and go from place to place. Only such 
restrictions should be placed upon them 
as are necessary to protect the citizens 
and property of the State or province 
in which the tourist is traveling. If 
citizens and property can be protected 
without requiring insurers to become 
qualified in the State in which the tour- 
ist is, by some other means less strin- 
gent, in my opinion, such a result 
should be brought about. Unless such 
steps are taken, various States and 
provinces may build a Chinese Wall 
around themselves, because, sooner or 
later, retaliatory measures will be 
taken by other States and provinces.” 


Mr. Livingston pointed out that any 
attempt to include the non-resident in 
the financial responsibility laws would 
entail a great amount of useless red 
tape, and that the insurance depart- 
ments would be swamped with applica- 
tions from hundreds of companies 
which would have to qualify under the 
laws, 
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Nicolaus Lewsen 


Nick Lewsen Resigns From 
National Surety 





Crack Salesman With Phenomenal 
Record for Production to 
Sever Connection Nov. 30 


After eleven years with the National 
Surety, Nicolaus Lewsen, familiarly 
known in insurance circles as ‘Nick,” 
crack salesman of that company, has 
resigned as of November 30. He has 
not as yet announced his future plans. 

Mr. Lewsen possesses as unique a rec- 
ord of successful salesmanship as is to 
be found anywhere in insurance annals. 
Eleven years ago he joined the Na- 
tional in Newark, and in four weeks 
was made local manager, and in a short 
time Newark was leading the country. 
Four weeks after that, he was made 
State manager, and the State led the 
country. His progress was so great 
that he was promoted to the position 
of supervisor of Eastern Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, and again the terri- 
tory was leading the country. 

Before he joined the National, Mr. 
Lewsen was engaged as a specialty 
salesman in direct selling; but when he 
began to forge ahead in Newark and 
New Jersey, he demonstrated and 
proved that a combination of specialty 
selling in conjunction with brokers and 
agents is the most perfect insurance 
selling method. 

When Mr. Lewsen came to New 
York to head the most important unit 
of the National Surety Company, it 
was with the understanding that direct 
selling should be eliminated and the 
joint talent of the specialty saleman 
and of agents and brokers utilized. 
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E. H. Warner Joins Union 
Indemnity Group 





Former Western Executive of 
Constitution Indemnity to 
Assume Important Post 


E. H. Warner has joined the Union 
Indemnity group of insurance compa- 
nies and will have charge of fthe cas- 
ualty and surety operations of the 
Union Indemnity Company and the 
New York Indemnity Company in the 
States of Iowa and Nebraska. 

Up to now Mr. Warner has been 
assistant manager of the Western De- 
partment of the Constitution Indem- 
nity. He is particularly will fitted for 
his new office by virtue of sixteen 
years of insurance experience which 
has carried him into practically every 
end of the business. He is thoroughly 
familiar with the Iowa-Nebraska terri- 
tory, having been engaged in develop- 
ing this section for the London Assur- 
ance Corporation, for the Automobile 
Insurance Company and for the Con- 
stitution Indemnity. 

Upon opening of the Western De- 
partment of the Constitution Indem- 
nity Company, Mr. Warner joined that 
organization as executive special agent, 
assisting in development work in all 
the mid-western States. In May, 1929, 
he was called into te office as assistant 
manager of the department. 








California Agents of Aetna 
Casualty to Convene 


The Aetna Casualty and Surety and 
affiliated companies will hold a con- 
ference for Northern California agents 
at Del Monte, Sept. 15, 16 and 17. 
C. A. Bonner, manager of the West- 
ern Branch, is the sponsor of the 
meeting. It is expected that 130 
agents will attend, and about 30 head 
office officials. 

From the home office at Hartford, 
Connecticut, there will be W. L. 
Mooney, vice-president; W. H. Dallas, 
assistant vice-president and official of 
the life department; C. J. Langley, as- 
sistant secretary, an official of the au- 
tomobile department; James Mwody, 
Jr., superintendent of Life Agency de- 
partment; R. A. Mallery, field super- 
visor; C. T. Spaulding, field supervisor, 
and Thomas Fraher, field engineer. 

Agency representatives who will be 
present are W. H. Miller, of R. E. An- 
derson Agency of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton; Morris Jackson, of George W. 
Rourke Agency, Seattle; A. D. Snow, 
of Ed. D. Smith & Sons, Salt Lake 
City; W. J. Blaney, field supervisor of 
northwest zone, with headquarters at 
Seattle, and Leland Mann, manager of 
Los Angeles branch. 
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THE TORONTO 
CONVENTION 


Pili and Canadian life underwriters will 
hold their fourth International Convention at Toronto 
September: 22-26. It will be the joint work of our 
National Association of Life Underwriters and the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Canada. The four days’ 
program surpasses all previous devisings in its compre- 
hensiveness and practicality, and in its inspirational 

features. 

Even as there is no military dividing wall between the 

United States and Canada, so there is no dividing wall 
between the companies of the two countries. Through 
the two associations the underwriters of this Northern 
portion of our continent work together for the common 
good. 

Every underwriter who attends will be supporting 
the beneficent work of the two great Associations, and 
he will receive, many times over, more than he gives. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice-Pres. Hugh D. Hart, Vice-Pres. 
John V. E. Westfall, Vice-Pres. 


THE PENN Mutua Lire INSURANCE Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square Founded 1847 




















Equitable Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretary 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 


For further information, write 
William A. Bennett, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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Illinois—Indiana—Iowa—Kansas—Kentucky—Michigan—Minnesot 


“INDEPENDENCE FOR DEPENDENTS” 


Request details for our remunerative contracts for 
AGENCY MANAGERS 
for Colorado, West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio 
You will benefit by our special attention now to these States 


Security Life Insurance Company of America 


134 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
O. W. JOHNSON, President S. W. GOSS, Vice-President 
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- Oregon—Pennsylvania—Tennessee—Virginia—Washington—W. Va. - 














We Have Openings for 
Good Men in 
Des Moines 
Denver 
Sioux City 
OMAHA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


H. E. WORRELL, Sec.-Treas. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


























































NEW PAID INSURANCE 1929 
$147,858,997 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$1,202,101,059 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Chartered 1835 











THREE GREAT HAZARDS 


A New Leaflet That Gets Down to Rock Bottom 
Reasoning About Life Insurance 
“Three Great Hazards” a new leaflet written by Ernest Grey is just what 
a number of life insurance agents have been looking for beeause it is a 
piece of sales literature that speaks to prospects in their own language. 
{s calculated to create a thoughtful state of mind in the prospect before 
the agent makes his call. 









PRICES 
50 Copies........ $2.50 500 Copies........ $18. 
100 Copies........ $4.50 1000 Copies........ $30. 
10,000 Copies........ $225. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 












INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 
Address G. F. MANZELMANN, Agcy. Director 


NorTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE Co. 


208 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 

















FRANKLIN 
SURETY 
COMPANY 
123 William Street, New York 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY AND PLATE GLASS 


AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 
TRADERS PROTECTIVE BOND 






































LIABILITY BURGLARY 






ACCIDENT NSS ey Sy CREDIT 
HEALTH RL RS... BOILER 
fe (TS ees 

Of= as 
COMPENSATION nse tn GENERAL LIABILITY 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 
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OMMISSIONER Charles D. 

Livingston of Michigan who 
played a prominent part in the 
discussion of financial responsi- 
bility law problems at the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners held this week in 
Hartford. Mr. Livingston’s ad- 
dress is summarized on another 
page of this issue of THE SPEC- 
TATOR. 











Foster Advocates Uniform 
Safety Laws 
(Concluded from page 33) 


take. The Insurance Commissioner of 
Michigan, where there is presently no 
such law, is faced by many of its prob- 
lems just as squarely as is the super- 
intendent of insurance for the State 
of New York where there is such a 
law. The international boundary was 
never more imaginary than when 
viewed in the light of this legislation. 
The Insurance Commissioner of On- 
tario has but little greater interest in 
these problems than has the insurance 
commissioner of Ohio, where there is 
as yet no such law, because Ohio resi- 
dents are on the highways of Ontario 
by thousands daily, and there are num- 
erous insurance carriers domiciled in 
Ohio which are not carrying on busi- 
ness in Ontario but which desire to 
have their certificates, evidencing poli- 
cies, accepted as proof of financial re- 
sponsibility by the Ontario authorities. 
Not only are the problems insurance 
problems, which must be solved some- 
time, they are problems pressing for 
immediate solution throughout the 
United States and Canada, and, being 
insurance problems, their solution de- 
mands the attention of insurance com- 
missioners.” 
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Says Mass. Rates Should Be 
Even Higher 


Magoun of Rating Bureau De- 
clares Schedules Have Been 
Inadequate Since Passage 
of Law 


Boston, Sept. 8.—The usual assort- 
ment of protests was voiced at the. pub- 
lic hearing today before Commissioner 
of Insurance Merton L. Brown against 
the increase in liability insurance rates. 
The rates, which have been tentatively 
issued and must become final on or be- 
fore next Monday. show an average in- 
crease of about 6 per cent. Few of 
the protests offered anything construc- 
tive in the way of alternative proce- 
dure to the Commissioner. 

After they had been heard, Manager 
W. N. Magoun of the Massachusetts 
Automobile Rating and Accident Pre- 
vention Bureau submitted to the Com- 
missioner a prepared statement pref- 
aced by the remark that the Commis- 
sioner has had access to all the data 
possessed by the bureau, whether or 
not he demanded it. Mr. Magoun de- 
clared: 

“Since the compulsory law has been 
in effect the rates have never been 
adequate. Justice would seem to re- 
quire, therefore, that the Commissioner 
rather than put into effect the tenta- 
tive rates announced by him, should 
grant such increases as would take into 
account the facts here brought to his 
attention in this connection.” 

“Whereas the 1929 rates were based 
on the 1927 experience and the rates 
for 1930 were based on the 1927 and 
1928 experience the tentative rates for 
1931 have been based by the Commis- 
sioner on the experience for the years 
1927, 1928 and 1929. In spite of the 
fact that the experience of the later 
years 1928 and 1929 indicated the neces- 
sity for higher rates than the experi- 
ence of the earlier year 1927, the Com- 
missioner in preparing his tentative 
rates has declined to recognize this 
fact. 


Experience Inadequate 


“The companies strongly feel that 
the method adopted by the Commis- 
sioner of using the average experience 
of the three years will not produce 
rates for 1931 which will be adequate. 
Statistical facts show conditions at the 
time they are created. The statistics 
gathered for the years 1927, 1928 and 
1929 show the conditions which existed 
in those respective years. The rates 
tentatively established by the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance for 1931 have been 
based on conditions which existed in 
1927, 1928 and 1929.” 











HARLES L. PLATTS, who 
recently resigned as special 
executive representative of the 


Standard Accident Insurance 
Company of Detroit in order to 
enter the general agency business 
in Detroit with Nelson A. Bloom, 
also of that city. The agency, 
now in formation, has received 
the appointment of the Globe- 
Michigan Agency to serve in 
Wayne County and fifteen adja- 
cent Michigan counties, A. Dun- 
can Reid, president of the Globe 
Indemnity Company, announced 
last week. 











Examine Company Records 
on Liability Law 


The experience of the three years, 
1927, 1928 and 1929, were taken as a 
basis in arriving at the premium which 
ought to be paid under the compulsory 
automobile insurance law Merton L. 
Brown, commissioner of insurance 
stated last week. For these three years 
the premiums paid on passenger cars 
totaled $6,938,490 against which losses 
paid in the same period totaled $6,452,- 
615. In other words the loss ratio was 
93 per cent which leaves only seven per 
cent to the companies for all the ex- 
penses of doing business, whereas it is 
calculated that the companies need for 
all overhead expenses 35% per cent. 

The Massachusetts department has 
had a large corps of examiners busy 
examining the records of the com- 
panies writing compulsory liability in- 
surance not only in Massachusetts but 
in other States where the companies 
might be domiciled, in addition to the 
usual check-up on the Massachusetts 
Rating and _ Accident Prevention 
Bureau. ° 
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UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT PROFITS AND LOSSES OF 100 LEADING 
CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES IN A DECADE—1920.29 




































Independence Indemnity, Phila. c. 43,845,576 25,053,242 24,042,792 49,096,034 ...... 5,250, —3,973,277 
Lloyd’s Casualty, New Y ork ee 10,801,924 3,760,996 6,566,540 10,327,536 474, 388 ie tioleg : ete 1,635,643 
London & Lancashire,Ind., Hart.... 22,513,836 12,029,917 12,596,677 24,626,594 ...... 2,112,758 2,033,415 —79,345 
London Guar. & Ace., London d.... 127,255,268 65,511,911 60,253,405 125,765,316 1,489, ike: ee 7,238,880 8,728,832 
Manufacturers Cas., Phila Seespenee 6,905,762 3,923,402 2,327,260 6,250,662 8 | a arr 917,774 1,572,875 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore..... 249,308,703 128,549,187 122,279,320 250,828,507 ........ 1,519,804 15,765,295 14,245,491 
Massachusetts Bond & Ins., Boston 80,442,089 39,188,387 40,425,297 79,613,684 ee | ee 5,956,677 6,785,083 
Metropolitan Casualty, Newark.... 49,965,949 27,459,027 28,205,124 S5,664,952- o3. 6... 5,698,202 4,572,391 —1,125,809 
National Casualty, Detroit. . 13,267,670 6,322,621 7,191,522 ie SO eae 246,473 412,366 165,893 
New Amsterdam Cas., Baltimore... 99,685,103 54,250,425 47,208,586 GEG oc osscys 1,773,908 8,116,519 6,342,612 




















New Jersey Mfrs. Cas., Trenton.... 18,033,179 10,496,032 2,324,411 12,820,443 5,212,736 ...... 2 767,857 5,980,595 
New Jer. Fid. & Pl. Glass, Newark... 24,554,515 12,002,075 11,985,513 23,987,588 PEREE Senos 1,907,768 2,474,705 
New York Casua!tv, New York.... — 17,463,069 7,742,813 9,788,918 aS ie ene 68,662 1,908,006 1,839,344 
New York Indemnity, New York .. 38,287,093 23,576,449 29,668,117 44,244,566 = ........ 5,957,473 1,848,846 —4,108,627 
Norwich Union Indemnity, N.Y... 23,149,743 12,183,564 12,618,258 y | A |) 07 1,652,079 1,191,128 —460,951 

































Ocean Acc. & Guar., London? ..... 141,234,767 72,645,251 67,912,342 —_ 593 CA ne 9,551,985 10,229,159 
Ohio Casualty, Hamilton c......... 8,182,841 3,640,714 4,459,920 8,100,634 ME DOE  sscwsine's 578,491 660,698 
Penn. Mfrs. Assn. Cas., Phila...... 40,857,093 24,095,047 6,694,703 30,789,750 10,067,343 ........ 3,284,981 13,352,324 
Phoenix Indemnity, New York,c... 15,051,387 7,915,570 8,701,888 ROGET AOD oo ieisins 0.5% 1,566,071 1,485,079 —80,992 
Preferred Acc., New York......... 49,740,637 22,106,214 23,977,182 46,083,396 3,657,240 ........ 3,172,322 6,829,563 
Royal Indemnity, New York....... 133,859,160 73,414,937 61,727,148 * ee 1,282,925 8,166,179 6,883,255 
Southern Casualty, Alexandria..... 8,765,819 5,864,855 3,554,236 eae 653,271 250,117 —403,154 
Standard Accident, Detroit........ 141,920,896 70,612,800 73,156,213 143,769,013 ........ 1,848,117 5,655,219 3,807,102 
Sun Indemnity, New Yorkc....... 12,242,266 6,917,382 6,595,454 13,512,836 ........ 1,270,570 738,857 —531,713 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford... .. 102,306,046 42,596,809 57,080,801 99,677,610 2,628,486 ........ 2,714,924 5,343,360 






































Inc. (+) 


ot Dec. (—) 
Underwrit- Losses and Underwriting Underwrit- Underwrit- Investment : in Cont. 
Name and Location of Company ing Expenses Incurred ing ing Income tSurvlus tDividends Funds 
Income Profit Loss and Earned Declared to Snecia! Re- 
“arned Losses Expenses Total Total Accretion Stockholders serves, Ex- 
cess Special 
Deposits, Ete. 
$ $ ES z 3 § $ 3 $ 
Multiple Line Casualty Companies 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford 142,544,060 61,001,592 79,730,828 140,732,420 1,811,642 ........ 12,608,594 14,420,235 4,140,000 +1,508,126 
Aetna Life (A.&H.) Hartford. ..... 269,573,162 141,592,499 128,888,221 270,480,720 ........ 907,558 16,535,260 15,627,704 8,450,000 —7,415,070 
Amer. Casualty, Reading......... 12,818,973 5,880,109 6,748,133 12,628,242 +: ) ae . 1,155,174 — 1,345,905 ae 
American Indemnity, Galveston... . 5,353,533 2,930,380 2,965,761 6,806,141 ........ 542,608 1,001,420 458,821 —51,221 
American Employers, Boston a..... 15,377,870 9,226,367 7,688,576 16,914,943 ........ 1,537,073 610,398 —926,675 +299,513 
American Reinsurance, New = . 11,542,153 6,153,342 5,487,553 1,60 Wks: - 98,745 2,700,038 2,601,293 — 180,256 
Car & General, London, Eng.d .... 729,448 1,285,995 1,650,837 _is 207,384 294,132 86,748 — 287,017 
Central West Cas., Detroit n. 7,311,156 3,910,252 3,554,625 RO 153,721 531,860 i) i «—«$ arr 
Century Indemnity Co., Hartford h. 7,646,361 4,606,240 5,622,652 10,228,802 =... ss. 2,582,531 542,605 —2,039,926 —749,346 
Columbia Casualty, New York b. 32,570,585 17,629,807 16,803,210 34,433,017 ........ 1,862,432 2,027,384 164,952 +50,484 
Commercial Casualty, Newark..... 82,428,871 42,768,964 42,416,286 85,185,250 ........ 2,756,379 5,618,919 2,862,540 — 18,333 
Commonwealth Cas., Philadelphia... _ 17,574,864 9,322,574 8,300,475 ive 7 3 | aera 48,185 640,120 591,935 —115,934 
Constitution Indemnity, Phila. h . . 6,397,036 2,824,580 5,584,387 So |) 2,011,931 352,060 —1,659,871 —509,303 
Continental Casualty, Chicago..... 122,670.763 59,120,748 64,600,353 123,721,101 ........ 1,050,339 6,029,714 4,979,375 —120,345 
Eagle Indemnity, New York c...... 18,281,233 11,223,399 9,150,946 20,374,345 ........ 2,093,112 1,014,298 —1,078,814 +1,941 
Employers Reins., Kan. City p.. 25,726,690 13,484,845 11,539,402 25,024,243 WORMET eackcecs 926,246 1,628,693 —332, +250,237 
Employers L’ iabilitv, London d.. 235,927,169 119,683,946 108,110,848 227,794,794 8,132,375 ........ 10,648,716 18,781,092 f 13,382,842 -+252,034 
Eureka Casualty, Philadelrhia. ; 2,934,058 1,533,229 1,330,530 2,863,759 70,299 5 ie oe 900,295 970,604 —370,760 
European Gen’! Reins., London eos 61,306,186 31,978,821 27,902,089 59,880,910 1,425,276 ........ 5,612,871 7,038,146 +1,510.050 
Federal Surety, Davenport b....... $,733,321 4,893,469 6,982,534 PERVGNOO  occieess 2 142,682 472,765 —1,669,915 — 164,515 
Fidelity & Casualty, New York.... 210,537,069 104,509,144 107,354,279 211,863,423 ........ 1,326,354 14,118,742 12,792,388 +685 ,064 
Fidelity Union Cas., Dallas b.... . . 9,190,972 5,248,466 4,191,835 DREN givecoss 249,329 501,145 251,816 —117,879 
Gen’! Acc., Fire & Tife, Perth d.... 129,822,609 72,102,626 56,975,841 129,078,467 i} ee . 5,262,414 6,036,555 +400,001 
Gen’! Cas. & Sur., Detroit......... 11,317,428 5,993,559 5,870,655 CRC th) | 2 546,786 508,454 —38,324 ee 
General Reinsurance, New York b.. 33,192,673 21,226,320 15,436,727 pf: eer 3,470,374 3,562,729 92,355 +113, 958 
Georgia Casualty, .Newark........ 26,389,296 15,183,574 13,842,599 29,026,173 ........ 2,636,876 985,286 —1,651,591 —2,274,460 
Globe Indemnity, Newark... 170,597,400 88,620,450 76,147,398 164,767,848 5,829,552 ....... 9,246,122 15,075,674 5,850,000 +-5,238,331 
Hartford Acc. & Ind., Hartford. 197,386,162 104,423,197 92,465,221 196,888,418 497,744 ........ 12,487,974 12,985,718 3,739,670 +-2,737,736 
Home Accident, Fordyce. 15,211,666 8,422,482 6,129,457 14,551,939 659,727... ae 585,893 1,245,620 +350,370 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A: Phila... 90,790,590 47,933,221 44,385,783 Ji) es 1,528,414 4,657,485 3,129,071 — 1,000,000 








—305,406 


80,000 = +129,215 


— 108,972 
— 136,030 


2:419.779 —2,515,255 
8,749,617 -+765,166 


+457,979 
—803,410 


F —1,009, 168 
733,644 +508,967 





+49,601 


706,500 +300,000 


—195,477 


—2,480,298 —2,377.798 


—96,128 
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+145,000 
+814,593 
—496,999 
—777,583 


+414,859 
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— 130,000 
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Losses 
Incurred Incurred Loss 


Increase 
in Surplus Income Income 


8,772,109 


14,592,774 


650,905 
162,041 
1,023,812 


2,731,550 


248,139 
—290,580 
914.468 


2,189,856 


919,245 


1,710,664 
5,146,212 
813,114 
1,400,002 
839,102 


3,660,870 
127,230 


1, 449, "532 


315,164 
3,987,343 
6,508,311 

148,033 
3,304,071 


1,770,022 
1,426,430 

607,087 
5,267,246 
1,668,348 


4,730,708 
5,137,006 
3,009,717 

668,562 
5,100,000 


588,774 
1,468,205 
1,796,114 

749,470 
64,549 


2,962,503 











669,007 
1,475,146 


2,168,395 
15,315 
167,102 
191,088 
5,470,162 
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Accident and Health Companies 






Amer. Natl. (Cas. Br.), Galveston. . 4,608,301 2,221,637 2,131,090 4,352,727 ROE he techs “eee 255,574 
Brotherhood Accident, Boston... .. 4,583,302 2. "468 388 2,084,952 4,553,340 a ae 156,347 186,309 
Bus. Men’s Assur. (A.Br.), K.C..... 30,449,426 18,326,246 11,591,079 29,917,325 Se re 82,377 614,479 
Columbian Natl. Life (A.Br.), Bos. . 4,271,333 2,192,999 1,980,097 4,173,096 | ee Seis 98,237 
Conn. Gen’! Life (A. Br.), Hartford. 15,351,170 7,664,970 8,297,702 15,962,672 ........ 611,502 783,701 172,197 
Eastern Casualty, Boston.......... 2,845,691 1,205,160 1,679,389 No re 38,858 77,108 38,250 
Federal Life & C asualty, Detroit . 5,425,568 1,988,453 3,253,821 5,242,274 Cs. ae 315,479 498,772 
Federal Life (A. Br.), Chicago. ... 18,787,006 12,012,892 7,743,692 1D,J0G084 — .....05000 Ue); ee ae —969,578 
it. West. Ins. (A. Br.), Des Moines. 7,089.57§ 3,280,041 3,567,866 6,847,907 JS ty eee 280,419 522,091 
Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis, “ee 3,314,293 1,488,614 1,665,519 3,154,133 oS, are 86,487 246,644 
Inter-Ocean Cas., Cincinnati....... 15,417,586 6,544,086 8,702,346 15,246,432 ie ee 127,253 298,407 
Ky. Cent. L.&A. (A. B.), Anchorage 19,942,410 7,947,212 11,014,662 18,961,874 SO0BG- .....5-: 76,823 1,057,359 
Loyal Protective, Boston amie os 10,693,907 6,048,254 4,874,466 lk) ee 228,813 584,641 355,828 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston.... 7,289,635 3,497,151 3,532,720 7,029,871 SS ree 451,055 710,819 
Mass. Protective, Worcester. ...... 54,417,664 35,981,054 18,023,141 54,004,195 4134090... 2,235,642 2,649,111 
Metropolitan Life (A. Br.), N. Y. 50,395,831 31,881,180 14,305,547 46,186,727 4,209,104 ...... —115 4,208,989 
Monarch Accident. Springfield c. 10,950,299 6,003,088 5,071,540 11074678 ln... 5. ss 124,329 248,108 123,779 
Nat'l L. & A. (A. Br.). eae. 76,443,208 35,807,211 37,114,369 72,921,580 3,521,629 ........ 3,187,903 6,709,532 
North Amer. Acc., Chicago........ 24,472,353 9,463,467 15,003,672 24,467,139 CC ee 744,281 749,495 
Pac. Mut. Life (A. Br. ), oe Angeles. 46,645,396 25,069,150 22,576,287 47,645,447 ......... 1,000, 051 5,461,988 4,461,937 
Peerless Casualty, Keene.......... 2,458,555 1,123,305 1,323,317 2,446,622 fee 292,783 304,716 
Provident L.&A. (A. Br.), Chatt.b.. 24,005,276 11,515,705 11,182,362 22,698,067 1,307,209 ........ 473,033 1,780,242 
Reliance Life (A. Br.), Pittsburgh. . 5,075,156 2,622,398 2,078,304 4,700,702 ee ee ee 454 
Ridgely Protective, Boston ....... 11,367,422 6,718,599 4,658,838 11,377,437 ........ 10,015 361,282 351,267 
Wash. Fid. Nat'l (A. Br.), Chicago a. 28,361,254 11,467,114 15,948,383 27,415,487 | ere —5,824 $38,933 











— 1,183,839 


+160,313 
+34,948 


+63,131 
— 126,041 
+24,921 
+288,319 
+3,516 


+907,917 


—34,370 


—50,000 
+121,664 


—2,246,742 


Travelers Ins. (A.&L. De~t.), Hart.. 489,315,110 258,748,500 238,425,517 497,174,017 ........ 7,858,907 46,630,053 38,771,146 17,360,000 +4,025,345 17,385,791 
Union Indemnity, New Orleans.... 68,005,059 34,438,841 38,342,046 72,780,887 ........ 4,775,827 4,045,516 —730,312 —1,857,542 -+131,987 995,243 
United States Cas., New York..... 78,300,015 42,480,455 37,618,617 —_80,099,072_—........ 1,799,057 4,507,402 2,708,343 622,500 -+250,000 1,835,843 
U. S. Fid. & Guar., Baltimore...... 330,551,294 167,506,580 161,664,445 329,171,025 1,380,269 ...... 16,701,577 18,081,846 7,357,500 -+267,746 10,456,600 
Zurich Gen'l Acc. & Liab., Zurich d. 98,869,497 57,229,775 44,779,479 102,009,254 ........ 3,139,757 5,432,350 2,292,593 f 354,579 +1,194,505 743,509 

Totals, 61 Comoanies......... 4,529,564,723 2,346,977,975 2,211,029,772 4,558,007,743 47,784,120 76,227,131 290,159,523 261,716,536 109,484,320 +2,684,089 149,548,111 
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Tota's, 25 Companies......... 484,661,621 254,538,374 219,405,169 473,943,543 13,701,220 2,983,146 16,020,771 26,738,844 
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UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT PROFITS AND LOSSES OF 100 LEADING CASUALTY, 
eiaiessinihl —— sinsissiasi'r semana COMPANIES IN: A erintaenansnilininan nuit iiesinneri 

































Ine. (+) Ratio Ratio Ratio 
or Dec. (—) Net Ex- Und. 
Underwrit- Losses and Underwriting Underwrit- Underwrit- Investment ae in Cont. Losses penses Prof+or 
Name and Location of Company ing Expenses Incurred ing ing Income tSurplus Dividends Funds Incurred Incurred Loss—to 
Income Profit Loss an Earned Declared to Special Re- Increase toUnd. toUnd. Und. 
Earned Losses Expenses Total Total Accretion Stockholders serves, Ex- in Surplus Income Income Income 
cess Special Earned Earned Earned 
Deposits, Etc. ; é 
3 $ 3 3 $ 3 $ 3 $ $ + % % % 
Fidelity and Surety Companies 
American Surety; New York....... 82,033,166 26,801,654 51,718,172 78,519,826 3,513,340 ........ 9,626,934 13,140,274 5,150,000 +-1,293,237 6,697,036 32.7 43.0 + 4.3 
Detroit Fid. & Sur., Detroit c....... 6,403,221 3,089,627 4,854,108 US: eae 1,540,514 1,696,926 156,412 339,545 —475,118 291,986 48.3 75.8 —24.1 
Kidelity & Deposit, "Baltimore ewes 100,701,031 35,296,962 60,808,532 96,105,494 4,595,536 ........ 9,771,457 14,366,993 9,294,013 +-1,164,728 3,908,252 35.1 60° 4 + 4.6 
(Guarantee Co. of N. A., Montreal d. 2,410,939 554,458 1,609,944 2,164,402 | RE 731,183 977,720 f 431,373 +22,774 523,573 23.0 66.8 +10.2 
International Fidelity, Jersey City.. 1,631,801 412,508 659,784 1,072,292 BE © ekckcaes 821,362 1,380,871 684,000 +11,483 685,388 25.3 40.4 +34.3 
National Surety, New York. . 152,060,662 62,482,321 88,442,675 150,924,996 1,135,666 ........ 13,111,271 14,246,937 10,400,000 —822,682 4,669,619 41.1 58.1 + 0.7 
United States Guarantee, N. ¥. 9,168,309 3,482,862 4,520,887 8,003,749 1,164,560 ........ 1,615,822 2,780,382 621,250 -+460,384 1,698,748 38.0 49.3 +12.7 
Totals, 7 Companies.......... 354,409,129 132,120,392 212,614,102 344,734,494 11,215,149 1,540,514 37,374,955 47,049,589 26,920,181 +-1,654,806 18,474,602 37.3 60.0 +2.7 
Miscellaneous Companies 
American Automobile, St. Louis.... 52,433,480 27,777,758 24,240,828 52,018,586 jo ee ae 2,726,988 3,141,881 ji) Serre 1,899,880 53.0 46.2 + 0.8 
American Credit Ind., St. Louis.... 19,583,288 9,509,888 10,483,347 19,003,235 ........ 409,947 1,746,651 1,336,704 1,326,371 —162,336 172,669 48.6 53.5 — 2.1 
First Reins. Co. of Hartford, Hart.. 12,856,944 8,387,121 5,515,404 it Se 1,045,581 2,017,851 972,270 | re 588,770 65.2 42.9 — 8.1 
Hartford Live Stock, Hartford. .... 8,915,823 5,887,343 3,256,578 9,143,921. Sc 228,098 508,718 SRR” wanadenin sauuwads 281,620 66.0 36.5 — 2.6 
Hartford Stm. Boiler & Insp., Htfd.. 40,295,004 6,817,268 32,129,447 38,946,715 1,348,289 ........ 9,766,098 11,114,387 4,800,000 +952,375 5,362,013 16.9 79.7 + 3.4 
Medicai Protective, Fort Wayne... . 9,735,605 5,621,787 3,702,189 §,323,976 Reneiae Pore ee 1,039,604 1,451,233 550,000 +202,288 698,945 57.7 38.0 + 4.2 
Union Automobile, Los Angeles.... 14,955,713 7,249,665 8,821,834 16,071,499 ms 1,115,786 458,214 —657,572 —652,191 —390,156 +384,774 48.5 59.0 — 7.5 
Totals, 7 Companies.......... ‘ 158,775,857 71,250,830 88,149,627 159,400,457 2,17 74, 812 2,799,412 18,265,124 17,640,523 7,649,589 -+602,171 9,388,671 44.9 55.5 — 0.4 
Grar id Totals, 100 Companies. . 5,527,411,330 2 804, 887,571 2,731,198,670 5, 536, 086, 241 74, 875, 301 83,550,203 361,820,373 353,145,492 158,288,991 —2,147,011 197,003,507 50.7 48.3 — 0.2 











"Net. t Minus (—) in surplus earned column indicates combined underwriting and investment lem, 
Amounts by American companies preceded by minus (—) indicates surplus paid in by stockholders after consideration of surplus funds paid in. 
c Eight years.d Statements of United States branches. 
p Formerly the Employers Indemnity Co., name changed to above in 1929. 


from home office. 
only. 6 Nine years. — 
above in 1929. n Five years. 








f Net remittance to home office. i To policyholders. 
e Six years. h 3 years. 


+ Amount of foreign companies in dividend column represents net remittance 
a Statistics as shown herewith are for seven years 
k Formerly the Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company, name changed to the 


to or (—) net 


receipts 








Unemployment Insurance—An Editorial 
(Concluded from page 6) 


been covered through insurance. Un- 
employment often is responsible for 
economic emergencies just as tragic as 
those brought about by insurable fac- 
tors but barring a small percentage of 
union aid, no relief is available to the 
great army of breadwinners who from 
time to time find themselves out of em- 
ployment through no fault of their own. 
A child without sufficient food is bound 
to suffer whether his father lies in bed 
with a broken leg or is tramping the 
streets in search of a job that cannot 
be found. This factor, too, is certain 
to be made the subject of future social 
legislation unless it is solved by private 
interests. 

And yet we say: “Look before 
you leap.” The problem is there. 
It must be solved. State control 
has largely failed in Continental 
Europe, where State control is 
tremendously more popular and 
more utilized than in this coun- 
try. Naturally we must expect 
equal or worse difficulties in emu- 
lating these systems. “There 
should be a law” will never cover 
the needs of this situation. 

In view of recent agitation, 
however, one would be led to be- 
lieve that all is needed is another 
session of the State Legislature. 
The New York World has come 
out for unemployment insurance 


in a very determined manner. 


THE SPECTATOR 
September 11, 1930 


One would almost suspect that 
their erstwhile columnist, Hey- 
wood Broun, had left his impres- 
sion on the editorial mind of the 
paper. He gained considerable 
publicity and acclaim last winter 
and spring by getting jobs for 
something more than a thousand 
men out of the Bread Line and is 
now running for Congress on the 
Socialist ticket. His platform 
thus far consists of a staunch 
plank demanding a job for people 
who are anxious to work. Al- 
though his defeat in the No- 
vember election is pretty much 
conceded, like John Brown’s 
body, his convictions appear to 
strengthen with time. 

Still and all the problem of un- 
employment is a complex one. 
Especially is it difficult of solu- 
tion in the United States where 
workers drift from State to State 
with all the regularity of the sea- 
sons and where State Rights are 
guarded more jealously than in 
any other country on the globe. 

Rome was not built in a day 
and neither will the problem of 
unemployment be so solved. 





Home Owner and House 
(Concluded from rage 20) 


continue to live and have good health 
to mature your plan. If you become to- 
tally disabled, the banker or the Build- 
ing & Loan Association is not going to 
say: “Well, Mr. Jones, we know you 
intended to continue these deposits to 
make sure that your plans will turn out 
as you desired, and now that you are 
totally disabled we will continue to 
make these deposits for you.” But that 
is in effect what Acacia wiil do under 
such circumstances. 

So with Acacia’s plan you have the 


positive assurance that come what 


may your children will have exactly 
the same opportunity if you were to 
pass away, as you would have pro- 
vided had you been here. 


Morton Salt Company Group 
Insurance Contract 

Mr. Joy Marton, president of the 
Morton Salt Company, announces that 
the Morton Salt Company has entered 
into a group insurance contract with 
the Equitable extending the benefits of 
Group Life Insurance and Group Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance to the em- 
ployees of the Company’s plants located 
at Port Huron and Ludington, Mich.; 
Hutchinson, Kansas; Burmester, Utah; 
Newark, Cal.; also various docks, main 
and branch offices including the entire 
sales organization. 
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s. Stock dividend. 
d. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commissien. 
e. Includes $18.77 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 


a. Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
b. 5000 shares preferred $100 par; 100,000 shares common $5 par. 
. On common stcck; 7 per cent paid on preferred. 





Insurance™ Tn the Legislatures 
and in the Courts 


That the State Insurance Depart- 
ment of Illinois cannot proceed to 
examine an insurance company which 
is operating under the supervision of a 
court, is the opinion of the Attorney- 
General of Illinois. Where a company 
is not operating under court super- 
vision, however it would be required to 
permit an examination by the State In- 
surance Department. 


A decision by the North Carolina 
Supreme Court is to the effect that 
when an insurance agent secures an 
application for life insurance, know- 
ing that the applicant was then in ill 
health, such knowledge is imputable to 
the insurance company, and precludes 
the company from voiding a contract 
on the ground of false warranty as to 
health. 


In a case involving the double in- 
demnity clause in a life insurance 
policy, recently decided by the North 
Carolina Supreme Court, the policy 
contained a clause which expressly ex- 
cluded, as a risk, death resulting from 
injuries inflicted by another person, the 
insured having died in that manner. 
The beneficiary sued to recover the 
double indemnity, as the death of the 
insured occurred during the period of 
incontestability. The Court held, how- 
ever, that the incontestable clause did 
not warrant the rewriting into the 
policy, of a risk expressly excluded 
therefrom. 


An interesting case was recently 
decided by the Supreme Court of Mis- 
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sissippi in relation to the question of 
total disability. The insured carried a 
life insurance policy under which, for 
an additional premium, the company 
agreed to pay certain benefits should 
the insured become totally and perma- 
nently disabled. He subsequently de- 
veloped tuberculosis and was advised 
by his physician to refrain from doing 
regular manual labor. This he did, but 
spent a portion of nearly every day in 
a small store operated by his family, 
the family living in the rear of the 
store. Under this arrangement, he 
occasionally waited on _ customers, 
where no particular effort was neces- 
sary, thus assisting in operating the 
store-in an irregular and casual way. 
Except in the manner indicated, with 
the aid and protection of his family 
always at hand, it was held there was 
nothing to show that, if he had been 
separated from his family and from 
the security of their presence and as- 
sistance when needed, he could have 
earned independently, in any kind of 
employment for a financial return, an 
amount of any consequence. The in- 
sured made claim for benefits for total 
and permanent disability, and payment 
was refused by the company, where- 
upon the insured sued and recovered 
judgment. On appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi, the Court stated 
that the usual construction placed upon 
such a provision as that above referred 
to, is an equitable and reasonable one, 
and not such a literal interpretation as 
would mean a condition of complete 
helplessness or such an entire physical 
or mental inability in respect to the 
pursuit of an occupation or employment 
as would prevent the insured from 
doing anything whatever. A more 
liberal construction is commonly placed 
upon the disability which arises out of 
a disease, the nature of which is such 
that common care and prudence re- 
quire the insured to rest, to the extent 
that he shall refrain from the ordinary 
exertions of any fixed employment. 
Tuberculosis is such a disease, and the 
Court held that the jury in the case, 
in consideration of all the evidence, 
was well justified in returning the 
verdict that it did in favor of the in- 
sured. The Court considered the mean- 
ing of the word permanent as applied 
to disability in this case, as the com- 
pany apparently claimed that, even 
though it was held that the insured 
was totally disabled, the evidence did 
not prove that the disability was 


41 


permanent and that he could not get 
well. However, the Court interpreted 
the term “permanently disability” as 
meaning disability without any hope 
or possibility of recovery or change for 
the better. The construction placed 
upon the word permanent was, there- 
fore, that it was intended to be used 
for the purpose only of excluding dis- 
abilities that are merely temporary. 
“Although a disability is one which 
may or will pass away in a fair period 
of time, yet if the required period is 
longer than that which reasonably con- 
sidered is only temporary, then it must 
of necessity fall within the opposite 
general term, ‘permanent,’ because it 
is not ‘temporary.’ The connection in 
which the word is used, rather than its 
most restricted literal definition, is re- 
quired to control in determining its 
meaning.” 


A life insurance company recently 
filed with the State Insurance Depart- 
ment of Illinois a group insurance 
policy intended to secure debts to a 
corporation by covering the concern’s 
debtors under the group policy. The 
contract is to be made directly be- 
tween the corporation and the insur- 
ance company, and provides that upon 
decease of any debtor, the insurer will 
indemnify the corporation for the 
amount of the deceased’s indebtedness. 
It is further provided that the pro- 
posed group policy contract shall con- 
stitute the entire contract between the 
parties, and makes no provision for 
securing the applications or assents of 
the debtors, whom it is proposed to 
insure. The Attorney General grants 
that the insured corporation has an 
insurable interest in its debtors, but 
gives it as his opinion that some pro- 
vision must be made in the contract 
for the assent of the insured. 
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THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many “hopeless” 
cases for large amounts. Agents at- 
test its usefulness. It helps sell big 
policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of mod- 
erate means, as well as men of 
wealth. 


A difficult prospect, after reading 


THE COST OF DYING 


said: ‘‘No agent on earth could sell me life 
insurance, but I am going to buy a policy 
$79,000 the same’’; and he signed up for 
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Orders for single copies must be 
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Please remit by money order or bank draft 
on New York, to avoid eachange charges. 


The Spectator Company 
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